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PyAveen|OR years we have laboured to 
Pl AWN] point out the folly and evil con- 
sequences of building houses to 
burn, as is still done, and to 
23; recommend the adoption of modes 
calculated ‘to lessen the loss now annually 
sustained by fire. The extensive circulation 
given to some of our articles on the subject, 
especially in 1848, aided, as we have reason to 
know, in giving right direction to public opinion 
on the subject. It takes a long time, however, 
+o introduce an innovation, however great an 
improvement it may be, so that the desired 
alteration proceeds but slowly. The fact, too, 
that it has been much more expensive to make 
buildings fire-proof than to construct them in 
the ordinary manner, coupled with the fact that 
-we build on short leases, has materially retarded 
‘the progress of the system. People are usually 
-willing to take the chance of a danger rather 
‘than the certainty of an additional outlay, how- 
‘ever small. 

On the 25th of last month a paper was read 
-at the Institution of Civil Engineers, “On the 
‘Construction of Fire-proof Buildings,” by Mr. 
James Barrett. Some years ago we called atten- 
‘tion to the system which formed the subject of 
the paper (Fox and Barrett’s).* Since that 
‘period, improvements have been introduced, so 
-as to adapt the system to every variety of build- 
“ing ; and we are glad to find that it has been 
vextensively adopted, not only in many important 
‘public buildings, but also in others of a more 
‘private or domestic character; and, with the 
‘recent introduction of wrought or rolled iron for 
‘the joists, ior which we have long contended, 
we regard the system as one destined to work 
an important change in the art of building. Mr. 
Barrett in his paper first referred to the iron- 
‘girder and brick-arch system of construction ; 
cand the evils which might result from the 
adoption of that principle were exemplified by 
reference to the fall of the cotton-mill at Old- 
‘ham, in 1845; where the lateral thrust of one 
-of the arches having fractured a cast-iron beam, 
had caused the sudden destruction of the entire 
‘building : the writer contended that a system 
liable to produce such calamitous results could 
not be regarded with that degree of confidence 
which should be felt where many lives and much 
property were at stake. 

The paper then proceeded to describe his 
system of fire-proof construction, which had 
been to some considerable extent adopted as a 
substitute for the usual methods of. building, 
and as a remedy for the defects complained of. 
The chief objects to be accomplished were shown 
to be,—making each floor of the building fire- 
proof, so as to prevent the communication of 
fire from story to story; avoiding all lateral 
thrust or weakening effect upon the walls; 
securing the building from the attacks of dry- 
.tot; giving increased durability to the structure, 
and rendering it practically sound proof ;—com- 
bining these advantages, at the same time, with 
simplicity and economy of construction. 

In accomplishing these objects, joists of 
‘wrought, or rolled iron, of an improved form, 
combining lightness with great strength and 
economy, were used ; and by the employment of 
layers of incombustible materials, chiefly con- 
erete, supported by and consolidated with the 
joists, a strong and solid fire-proof foundation 

was obtained, upon which any description of 
finished surface, adapted for a floor or roof, 
might be laid. The various parts of the struc- 
ture having been minutely described, it was 








* See vol. vi. p. 542, for description, &c. 


of an ordinary dwelling-house, constructed on 
this principle, would, if crowded to the utmost 
possible extent, be loaded with only one-fifth of 
their breaking weight. 

The various applications of the system to 
such buildings as Guy’s Hospital, King’s Col- 
‘lege Hospital, the Training College, Chelsea, 
‘and the Flax Mills at Newry, the spans of which 
were considerable, were then detailed: these 
consisted of the use of girders of cast iron, with 
minor joists of the same material; of boiler- 
plate girders combined with cast-iron joists, the 
whole of the additions to Guy’s Hospital having 
been built in this manner; and of boiler-plate 
girders combined with rolled-iron joists; the 
latter method providing for every contingency, 
whether as regarded width of bearing, strength 
of floors, or liability to impact, or vibration ; 
and in cases where the use of columns was 
admitted to shorten the bearings, both girders 
and joists of rolled iron were employed,—this 
latter application referring chiefly to wills, 
warehouses, manufactories, and similar build- 
ings. 

Details were given of the actual as well as 
the relative cost, as compared with other floors, 
under all circumstances ; and it would seem from 
estimates since submitted to us that substantial 
and well-constructed timber floors were more 
costly than the fire-proof floors finished with a 
surface of cement ; and that the fire-proof foun- 
dation, finished with the ordinary boarded sur- 
face, was, on the average, very little more ex- 
pensive than ordinary timber floors.* 

Mr. Barrett rightly stated that the subject is 
one of great importance, considered merely in a 
commercial point of view, as is proved by the 
fact of nearly half a million sterling being 
annually paid, in London alone, for fire imsur- 
ance, exclusive of the duty, adding that upwards 
of one thousand fires occur annually in the 
metropolis, and that more than one-half of those 
which reached the structure of a building, are 
considered to have originated in defective or 
over-heated chimney-flues acting upon the 
timbers. His plan is certainly not to be looked 
upon as a mere theory, but as one the value of 
which has been applied to every variety and 
description of building. 

We have examined some of the buildings 
constructed upon this principle, to one of which 
wewill more particularly refer—Guy’s Hospital— 
from its importance as one of the leading metro- 
politan institutions, and as being also one in 
which the works are on an extensive scale, and 
the spans considerable. 

The width of the patients’ wards is 21 feet, 
and that of the day rooms 30 feet. The floors 
of these rooms are formed by main wrought- 
iron girders (of boiler-plate and angle-iron), 
placed at distances varying from 10 to 14 feet 
apart, and coupled together where they meet in 
the centre wall, so as to extend the entire width 
of the building,—about 48 feet. Cast-iron 
brackets are riveted to the vertical web of 
these girders at intervals of 18 inches, and 
minor joists of cast-iron run from girder to 
girder, bearing upon the brackets, the ends of 
the joists being cast with a shoulder, so as to 
drop into the bracket and form a tie. 

Upon these the usual concrete fire-proof 
foundation is laid, the finished boarded surface 
‘being carried by light bevelled fillets partially 
‘imbedded in the concrete. 

The terraces are formed in a similar manner, 
except that they are finished on the surface 
with asphalte, and the joists span the distance 
from wall to wall without the aid of girders. 
The quantity already executed here is consider- 
ably more than an acre in extent. 

We should mention that the architect, 


* A fire-preof mil), 108 feet long and 51 feet 6 inches wide, we 
are told, has been erected in Ireland at a cost of 1,6001, or 2d. per 
foot cube. 











stated that in point of strength, the floors, even | 





under whose directions the additions at Guy’s 
Hospital have been erected, is Mr. Rhode 
Hawkins. 

A few days ago we looked over the buildings 
in Stamford-street, now being erected under the 
direction of Professor Hosking, for Messrs. 
Clowes, the well-known printers, wherein the 
architect has introduced the French plaster 
ceiling, to form practically fire-proof apart- 
ments, as set forth in his “ Guide to the proper 
Regulation of Buildings in Towns.” We de- 
scribed this at some length in our review of the 
work (Vol. VI. pp. 13, 541, and elsewhere), 
but will briefly recapitulate the icular 
The ceiling is formed from above instead of 
from below, and, of course, therefore, before the 
floor above is laid. The workmen proceed in 
this manner: the carpenters’ work being com- 
plete, strong oak laths are nailed up to the 
under side of the joists, their own width apart. 
A platform of boards is strutted up from below, 
parallel to the face of the laths, at the 
distance of an inch and a quarter from the 
underside of the joists. Mortar, composed 
of lime and hair and French plaster, is 
then thrown in from above over the 
between and over the laths, to a thickness of 
about 2} inches, and is forced in under the laths 
and under the joists and girders. The mortar 
soon sets, and the platform is then shifted on, to 
another compartment, until the whole ceiling is 
formed. The right distance of the platform 
from the laths is obtained by large-headed nails 
driven in to the under side of the joists with the 
required projection. The float used above has 
a ledge on each side, which works on the top 
of the joists, and so the whole ceiling is made of 
a uniform thickness, consisting of a strong slab 
of mortar, in which the laths that hold it up gre 
incorporated. We were amused to see the in- 
exorable “referee” slopping in the mortar, and 
teaching the mode of proceeding to Messrs. 
Piper’s willing workmen, who stood by. 

Such a ceiling would doubtless 
resist fire acting on it from below, and so would 
diminish danger, even if it had a boarded floor 
above. The system, however, as practised 
abroad, includes a table of rough mortar on 
battens above the joists, laid with paving tiles to 
form the floor. 

The importance of making our buildings fire- 
proof cannot be too often or too loudly urged. 








ON THE ARCHITECTURAL MEDALS 
OF THE ANCIENTS, AS ILLUS- 
TRATING THE EDIFICES AND CUS- 
TOMS OF THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS.* 

Awone the questions upon architecture, sug- 
gested in the penaphiet issued by this Insti 

in the year 1836, for the direction of corre- 

spondents and travellers, occurs the following 

sentence :—“ Another source of information is 
ancient coins and medals, which frequently 


represent upon the obverse (reverse) some 
building, the erection of which they are desi 
to commemorate. Series of these have 
chronologically arranged at Rome, and sold in 
sets. From them Piranesi and other architec- 
tural writers have derived authority for the 
restoration of many ancient buildings.” 

Although this suggestion was printed seven- — 
teen years since, yet no one of our members has 
hitherto taken up the subject ; and I must own 
that I felt mortified, as an architect, that it 
should have been reserved for my friend, the 
Rev. H. J. Rose, of H ton mest, to be 
the first to treat upon this special matter, he 
having read a brief but very effective paper on 
Architectural Medals, a few months ago, before 
the Bedfordshire Archeological Society. 

The following observations are therefore 
offered, in order to convey an impression of the 
rich treasury of reference which medals offer, 
and to explain some of the peculiarities relating 





* Read at the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
Donaldson. Mr. Inman, V.P. in 


tects, January 24, by Professor 
the chair. 
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to them, which have been variously interpreted 
by different. writers. I must own that I was 
“medal-bitten ”. some thirty-six years ago by 
the purchase of a copy of Erizzo’s admirable 
“ Discorso sopra le Medaglie degli antichi,” 
the woodeuts of which, amounting to several 
hundreds, present numerous illustrations; and 
ao professional travels in Italy, Greece, 
and. Turkey, I became confirmed: in my opinion 
rtance of medals as a,source of illus- 


of, the. i 
tration, both. in-an architectural. and archmo- 


le ag, ape of view. -Isoon found it necessary, , 
i entered w 


nm this paper, to visit the 
Medal-room of the British Museum ; and I there 
experienced, from- the courtesy of Mr. Burgon 
seetreyes not only the most unwearied 

att; 


yatience in su ing for my inspection, durmg 
eiaah days; .tra: tian tony of rich collec- 
tion; bat. they placed their vast fund. of 


knowledge and experience. readily and frankly 
at.my service. From these gentlemen I receive 
advice and suggestions of the most valuable 
kind,—a privilege not peculiar to myself, but un- 
reservedly communicated to those — 
Mgaged in the pursuit. I have also availe 
rfyself of the copious information contained in 
the-deseriptive iabdioges of that zealous numis- 
matist, Capt..W. H. Smyth; R.N. which he 
published at Bedford in 1834, The names of 
Angeloni, Eckhel, and Mionnet comprehend 
some; of the medallic authorities to which I have 
had occasion to refer; and I must acknowledge 
tle Kindness of Mr. Hobler, of Canonbury- 
os Islington, who has most liberally 

owed me to correct my notes by an inspection 
of his: noble collection of imperial brass coins, 
selected with great cost, Judgment, and taste. 
«Authors on medals have adopted various sys- 
tems,.of periods, countries, classes, families, and 
such like arbitrary divisions. Captain Smyth 
limits his descriptive catalogue. to Roman, im- 
perial, large brass, medals; restricting it to a 
coun’ 
size. . | consider myself at li , treating of 
atohitectural medals, to adopt a classification pe- 
culiar to this subject, and to consider mreaary of se 
circumstance: as subordinate to that; my object 
not being. to:illustrate the medallic history of a 
colony, a province, a country, or a-dynasty, nor 
the series of any pesricnias metal or size. I 
have therefore divided the illustrations into four 

es, which reflect, as it were, the customs 

and‘habits of'the ancients in reference to their 
édifices, and ‘reveal to us observances and prac- 
tiees' which otherwise had been imperfectly 
known. 
- 1, Sacred, including temples, altars, edicule, 
and. funereal edifices, such as those connected 
with the apotheoses of the Roman emperors— 
sepulchres. 

2. Monumental, as sculptured and rostral 
columns, triumphal arches, trophies. 
. 8). Edifices of Public Utility, as the Forum, 
Basilica, 'Therme, Macellum, Villa Publica, 
bridges, ports. 

4. Those for the Celebration of Games, as. the 

, amphitheatre, circus. 

__ Of the medals to which I shall have to allude, 
two only are properly Greek. All the others 
are Roman, struck at the Eternal City, or in the 
provinces,. These latter bear on the odverse the 
feed of an emperor or other magistrate of the 
empire, Julius Cesar being the first who, by a 
decree of the senate, had the distinction of 
his head being stamped on medals: on 
the reverse is the: device, which we 
shall have to consider, The sizes are various, 
but the brass ones are generally classed 
into the large, middle, and small; and as on 
these alone, with few exceptions, occur the 
letters or, sigles 8. C, (Senatus Consulta), it is 
presumed that the senate had the privilege of 
Paar medals only, the emperors reserving to 
themselves the right of coming in gold and 
silver. .Some consular families had also the 
right of coining, and many of the medals which 
we shall have to examine are among those 
struck by the nobles of Rome, as the Manlian 
and Considian coins: on this point Riccio has 
written a very elaborate and es eae, 

Without entering into the learned discussion 
which has, for more than three centuries, occu- 
pied the researches of medallists, I may at once 
state that it is i 


, a royal series, and a metal of a fixed’ 


some.of them, as the medallions for instance, 
may be assumed unquestionably to have been 
struck on special occasions, to commemorate an 
event, for the purpose of distribution as a 
largess; or, as Suetonius tells us in his “ Life of 
Augustus Cesar,” for private presentation: to 
friends, clients; or followers. e may learn 
from) Erizzo, in his.‘ Diseorso,” afurther illustra- 
tion of the proverb, that “there is pong new 
under the sun;” for he says that the Roman 
boys, at the time of Hadrian, tossed. up their 

f-pence and cried “ head or: ship,” of which 
tradition our “heads or tails,” and “man or 
woman,” is certainly a less refined version. We 
thence gather, however, that the prow of a 
vessel os Sppser: to have gee more 
ordinary device of the reverse of the: coppers 
of that classic period. 

It. may be observed that the brass medals 
resist least the injuries: of time, exposure, and 
use; and that the gold and silver are usuall 
the best hg oY ; the most brilliant, an 
sharpest. e dates of the Roman coins can’ 
be ascertained generally from the legend or 
inseription veel the emperor; but on; the 
coins of the Roman provinces, as Greece, Syria, 
Egypt, &c., the date is noted by numerals, the 
commencement of the epoch not being synchron- 
ous, from one senene: Beriee, but each locality 
having its own special date, commencing, as 
may be supposed, from the foundation of the 
particular city. The head of the obverse, and 
the legend or type of the reverse, are usually, 
in this class of coins, —— within - , 
ginal engrailment, consisting of a ring ots, 
and sometimes of a ring of beads and pear 
round the edge; at others, by a raised line. or 
sunk rebate. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks 
to render his future observations the more in- 
telligible, Mr. Donaldson commenced his review 
of the medallic series of above illustrations 
exhibited on the walls, by examming the two 
celebrated solitary architectural medals of 
Athens,* the one, in brass, showing the Cave 
of Pan, the Acropolis, the colossal bronze statue 
of Minerva, and the Parthenon; the other, also 
|in. brass, with the Theatre of Bacchus} and 
| Acropolitan buildings above it, as the Propylea 
and Parthenon. ese appear to be the only 
, purely Greek coins which remain with repre- 
sentations of buildings on them. He next de- 
seribed the Roman coins of temples . struck 
a reigns of the succeeding emperors, 
and which displayed temples with surrounding 
| courts and other accompaniments, as the remark: 
ablearrangement of the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina in the Roman Forum, so.peculiar 
with the inclosure in front. One coin showed 
| Marcellus ing the spolia opima, and about 
to place them in the Fane of Feretrian Jove in 
| the oe which is represented as a small 
| plain. Tuscan edifice, exactly coinciding with 
the description of ancient. authors. 

In most of the porticoes the: central inter- 
columniation was widened, in order to allow 
the representation of the statue in the cella. In 
other instances the lecturer imagined, that 
although numismatistscalled all columnar edifices 
temples, yet that certain indications suggested 
the idea of some being intended to represent 
the canopy, or dJaldachino, or ciborio, as it is 
called by the Italians, erected over the statues 
of the deity, as the Roman Catholics do, over 
the high altar, statues of the Virgin, or shrine 
of a saint. He alluded to several authorities 
in confirmation of the hypothesis, and suggested 
whether the word ¢holus, as cited in Facciolati, 
might not be the Latin term for such a canopy. 
Tholus, as derived from the Greek, has al 
been considered to mean a dome, but possibly 
these canopies might usually have been sur- 
mounted by a domical roof, like that on several 
of the medals. Facciolati quotes a | 
Varro (apud Non, c. 6; n. 2) —" it 
divum tirsulcum fulmen tgni fervido actutum 








* Although of the Roman period, neither of the Athenian coins 
bears the portrait ofan emperor. Mr. Burgon states that, so great 
was the respect borne by the conquerors to the genius of the con- 
quered, Athens was always considered by the Romans, in regard 
to many of its privileges, as if possessed of autonomous power, and 
her coins always bore the head of Minerva (A@nyat), 

+ This was originally in possession of W. R. Hamilton, esq, 
Honorary Fellow of the Institute of British Architects, who pre- 
sented it to Lord Aberdeen, Honorary Fellow, whose researches 
into Grecian architecture and antiquities are so well known and 


terranean, e 
ls| bec; and each of which present 


r Oe [Pup. §,.1893; 


mittat in tholum Macelli,” A critic, ima 
that no slaughter-house (macel/um) have 
a dome,, a-correction inthe rea by 
substituting ¢holum Marcelli, the temple-of Mar- 
cellus. A coin, however, gives the elevation of a 
Maeellum Augusti. with a.dome, ‘proving that, 
the suggested correction would have been a cor- 
ruption of the text,-and the value of the:coin. to: 
indicate the purity of the original reading. - Mr. 
Donaldson t _ bre ogre - 
circular temples, to Mars r, Augustus, 
Martialis, and Apollo. A prea 
an elevation of temple to Venus on 

in Sicily, and.a bronze medal of Caracalla 

‘us acquainted with a remarkable edifice of . 
Paphian. Venus, in Cyprus,, with turrets in. the:. 
centre : between these is a:recess, within which 
form she. was there worshipped. At the side 
are alcoves with doves over them, and in front 


this to represent a portion of the Paphian Bower, . 
rather. than the to Venus, ase altars - 
daily smoked with t i 
male animals. Henext described a circularand. 


under the name of Palemon, 


he was worship 
thmian games were instituted: 


and where the 
a honour, oti 
assing over to Syria, many coins of’ the’ 
elke Sa were exhibited: with temples.’ 
and statue canopies at the ancient towns: of) 
Enmisa; Biblus, Tripolis, Antiochia, &c. which lie 
on the: coast along the east end of the Medi-- 
near Tyre, Sidon, Beyrout, and Baal-: 
od for observation: 
some peculiar architectural feature. The conical- 
shaped stone, already alluded to as at Cyprus, 
also forms a prominent object of worship on the 
coast; and one of Tripolis represented the: 
Syrian Venus Astarte; the Ashtoreth of the 
Sidonians. A medal of Emisa\ shows a: six-: 
columned portico with a huge aerolite, in front, 
of which is a noble eagle; proving that: the- 
thunderer was here worshipped under the same. 
form as. Jupiter Ammon in. Egypt. There were: 
also. coins, with the types of temples or candplss. 
to the Ephesian Diana and Samian Juno, whose 
priests seemed to i. on a rival worship, the 
statues of their goddesses being similar in‘ 
arrangement, costume, and accompaniments.. 
‘eras age i vey age ong’ of 
e size, struc ero, ing a. repre-- 
sentation of a J eeaianmanl by the letendl, 
“ PACE. PER. TERRA . MARIQVE.. PARTA . IANVM.. 
CLvsit,” to commemorate his supposed triumphs.. 
The maso of the walls, the windows, ‘the’ 
sculptured friezes, the festoon over the door,. 
and the door itself, with its panels, knockers, 
handles, and knobs, are represented with remark- 
able clearness and fidelity. : 

Having arrived at this concluding illustration: 
of the first. and most im division of. his- 
subjects, Mr. Donaldson d permission to. 
reserve the description of the other medals till 
a future evening, should the members be dis- 
Swap to pursue the consideration of the topic.. 

e other buildings would be the secular ones. 
He ted that he had been obliged to run’ 
the risk of prolixity by the enumeration of' the: 

iarities of each type, and that he had not 

able to render it more acceptable by such: 
graceful allusions.as those which throw a charm. 
over the elegant essay of Addison on the like 
subject. But the gravity of the topic demanded. 
serious attention, and, in addressing a. pro- 
fessional , it was necessary to adhere strictly 
to the learned authorities which he had to 
quote. 

The medals already alluded to were illustrated 
by twenty-seven large drawings, and a like: 
number of illustrations of medals. of 
columns, bri arches, circi, amphi- 
theatres, and such buildings, were exhibited at. 


pater the. same time, showing the series. of edifices 


which still remain to be considered. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. ilton, Hon. Fellow, observed, that the. 
valuable remarks of Mr. Donaldson ap to sug-° 
gest to his mind a strong probability that the sup- 
posed elevation of the Jaldachino ancient 
tholus: was correct. It was by refer- 
ence to the remains of some other besides. 
those which Mr. Donaldson had men: ic and which 








generally admitted, the 
were the current coins of the day; althongh 


appreciated : subsequently it reached the British Museum. 


were also surrounded by) semicircular courts; 


stands the conical-shaped. stone, under which . 


is a large piscina. Mr. Donaldson considers. 


domed temple of Melicertes. at Corinth, where. 
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Peter’s was probably derived from the same source. 
Mr. Lockyer, having been for many years & col- 


was almost perfect, but he might, perhaps, be excused 
if he brought. befure the meéting one or two trifli 
omissions. The earliest medals that gentleman 
feferred to were the two struck at Athens, which, in 
fact, were the only specimens of the Greek period 
fe had cited at all. [Mr. Donaldson explained 
that they were of the Roman period.] There were, 
however, others of earlier date. There was one in 
particular, streck in the fifteenth century, 8.c. which 
was exceedingly interesting, as it bore upon the re- 
yerse a plan of the city of Messina, in Sicily. That 
city was anciently called Zancle, from the peculiar 
shape of its harbour, which was then, as now, 
enclosed by a narrow strip of land taking some- 
what the form of a sickle; from which cause 
the ancient Syrian Greek name for that instra- 
ment EayxAoy (Zanklon) was given to the town. 
Upon some very ancient coins bearing the name 
of this city, there was impressed a plan or 
yepresentation of the harbour, with the adjacent 
buildings. One, in. the British Museum, showed the 
harbour and several square buildings. Other coins 
fepresented the gardens of the Hesperides, which 
were presumed to be situated near Mount Atlas, in 
Africa, These, however, were almost the only types 
in the whole Greek series: representing any thing at 
all approaching to architectural structures; and it 
was an interesting inquiry, to what cause this scarcity 
of architectural representations in the Greek series, 
whieh extended to 20,000 types, should be ascribed ; 
more especially as the Greeks excelled so much in 
architecture. Possibly the reason might be found in 
the faet that their coins were, more or less, dedi- 
eated to the Deity, the types being peculiarly reli- 
gious. They bore the head of a deity, or some myth 
comected with the city in which they were coined ; 
but nothing that directly commemorated the people, 
or the place and its edifices. Until the time of 
Alexander the Great, the portrait of the sovereign was 
not impressed on coins, and only one of his reign was 
30 distinguished. Su y that custom became 
more frequent; but until his time, the forms and 
i on coins were essentially religious. With re- 
gard to Mr. Donaldson’s idea that the da/dachino, and 
not the entire temple, was intended to be represented 
on many Roman coins, he (Mr. Lockyer) perfectly 
concurred in it It explained many difficulties, which 
could not be otherwise accounted for. It was proba- 
bly a conventional form, which was sent round to the 
different minters and die-founders throughout the 
empire, as a representation of a shrine or baldachino 
surmounting the figure of the God; and it was varied 
te a great extent even in coins of the same type. The 
correctness of Mr. Donaldson’s opinion was more 
especially shown in the'representations which he had 
referred to of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; 
because it would appear, from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, that the makers of the shrines were the persons 
who raised the outery against St. Paul. These par- 
ticular specimens were undoubtedly of Asiatic work- 
manship, although they had Romar characters upon 
them. Mr. Donaldson was. equally correct in his 
reference to the representation of the Temple of Mars 
Ultor on the coins struck by Augustus, which there 
could be no doubt were executed to commemorate the 
restoration of the standards, which had been taken 
from Crassus by the Parthians seventy years before. 
pe ery considered that the great event of his life, 
. his coins presented numberless types allusive 
it. 

Mr. Fergusson, in reference to one of the illustra- 
tions of Mr. Donaldson’s paper—that of the Paphian 
Venus—drew attention to a print in his own Illustra- 
tions of Indian Architecture, representing a building, 
if he might so call it, and forming part of a structure 
Of the same class, being a gateway of the Tope at 
Sanchi, in India. This gateway was singularly like 
the delineation on the coin referred to, especially in 
the construction, in the crescents and turrets: sur- 
rounding it, &e. 

Mr. Hobler, visitor, said that Mr. Donaldson had 

toa coin in which a was d 
seated linder an alcove, from which wreaths were 
suspended. He (Mr. Hobler) had a coin in which the 

cove was not supported by columns but by dolphins, 
With er heads downwards, Pose their kcal pes 
& sort of capital. The figure held in her a pair 
of shears, Fone of the coins of Marcus locke, 
teferred to by Mr. Donaldson, represented a figure of 
Me , and was remarkable as the only coin on 
Which the word “ religion ” occurred, the words being 
“RELIG. ave.” This coin, which was struck in the 
sixth year of Aurelius, bore, upon the pediment of the 
portico; the figures ofa cock, a ram, a purse, a 
tortoise, and a caduceus, all emblems referring to 


Tepresented on the medals as Mercury. 
‘sides. The court in front of St. ' his hand, and on specimens 


The 
in preservation the 
wings upon his cap and his heels might also be 
ceived. The coins ting the Temple of Juno 
Martiali were mm brass ; whilst those represent- 
ing the Temple of Ultor were in silver; and he 
quite concafredin what had been said as to the latter 
commemorating the recovery of the standards. On 
some of the coins of A ° si spe angen 
sented presenting a standard to that emiperor. , 
Donaldson would doubtless refer to the coins of 
bridges, ports, &c. on a future occasion ; but he (Mr, 
Hobler) might perhaps be allowed to refresh his 
memory as to some of them. Of the port of Ostia, 
there were three or four different views—one showing 
warehouses all round it, others with detached ware- 
houses, some with the pharos and some without, but 
generally with the pharos in front of the harbour. 
There were also representations of the bridge of Trajan 
and the arch of Galba, which was composed of four 
arches surmounted by elephants, and — hy 
steps, which went inside the arches. Mr. Donaldson 
had referred to one representation of the Temple of 
Janus, and he should be happy to place another ia 
his possession. There were different representations | 
of this temple or prison—for it was both—in gold | 
and silver: that of Mr. Donaldson was in brass, and 
showed it on a larger scale, 








NOTES ON FRENCH BUILDINGS, 
PRINCIPALLY ECCLESIASTICAL.* 


Ancers.—The town of Angers, the capital of 
the ancient province of Anjou, has been a place 
of great importance, and is still a flourishing | 
city. Its ap ce and style of architecture 

iffer much from those we have been examining; | 
This arises a nig, the nature of the ' 
building materials. The rich-coloured white | 
stone of the centre and north is not met with | 
here. The buildings of ancient date are built | 
with a dark-coloured slaty stone, which gives 
them. a very sombre cast. The old dwelli gs | 
are principally timber framed. The aspect of | 
many of the streets strongly resembles Chester, | 
but the enrichments of the barge boards and | 
window, framing are on the whole richer and | 
more elaborate, and the buildings of earlier date 
and purer style. One house at the corner of an 
open square near the cathedral is especially | 
worthy of: notice. It is in the usual style of | 
wood framing; but at the projecting corner is | 
an angle turret, supported on a corbel, under | 
which is carved a tree with spreading foliage, | 





which formerly shaded the figures of Adam and’ pair 


Eve. The twisted columns which form the 
facings of the main timbers are carved with | 
figures in high relief, centaurs, men in armour, | 





figures playing musical instruments, &c. 
The cath of St. Maurice is similar in 


character internally to that of Poitiers, and of | 
about the same date—the middle or latter 

of the twelfth onan In this style, which is | 
very peculiar, side aisles seem not to have been | 


much affected, the object, apparently, having | vaulting and other 


been to cover as wide a space as. possible in a | 
single span. The Cathedral of Angers consists 
of nave, choir, and transepts without aisles. 
Large blank arches are carried ny ors the side 
walls in each bay, as if side aisles had been in- 
tended, but not executed. In the transepts, 
these arches are mere slender ribs, forming 
arched panels. Above these panels and arches 
there runs round the interior of the building a 
large cornice supported by a corbel table of 


grotesque sculpture, very well carved. The 
top of this cornice being recessed back, forms a 
kind of triforium The ends of the 


transepts have rose windows of thirteentli 
century character. The other windows are 
coupled, some semicircular-headed, and others 

inted. The east end is apsidal: The west 
front is of design and workmanship, prin; 
cipally of thirteenth century. The centre 
doorway is richly sculptured with three orders 
of statues and canopies carried round the arehi- 
volt, with a sculptured tympanum and statuary in 
the jaumbs. The two western towers are of 
the elongated Early Pointed form, with | 
shafts and arches i . Above the 
third stage the towers are dissimilar, though 
both are crowned with — with spirets at 
the angles, of later date than the substructure. 
Between the two towers, almost forming the 
whole into a solid mass, rises a square tower in 








figure of the god held ‘a caduceus in | the 
per- | of Italian’ character, and dates from 1540, 


centre, diminishing to an and 
covered a pes fn This streotare is 
to. 
which period it is probable the spires may be 
referred. Below the commencement of the 
centre tower are eight statues of men in armour, 
with canopies an — no doubt of the’ 
samedate. The whole is well executed, though 
not Gothic in feeling or style. 

The rich portal bears marks of polychromic 
decoration, the ba¢kground having been blue, 
the draperies green and gold. The in the 

um is the Saviour surrounded by the 
emblems of the four evangelists. 

The cathedral, at the time of my visit, was 
undergoing a careful repair and restoration. 
The Musée, a building in the Latest Pointed 
style, was also under repair. It has a curious 
cloister and winding staircase. 

The castle, a massive structure of early date, 
with its seventeen towers and curtain-walls, 
on an isolated rock, resembles much the Hd. 
wardian castles in Wales, eapecially. gee 4 
It appears to have been less interfered. wi 
than most of the French “chateaus forts,” im 
any attempts at modernization. _ 

The tower of St. Aubin, in the higher of 
the town, is a lofty structure, square Ws 
breaking into an octagon above, with flat. but- 
tresses terminating in octagonal turrets and 
spirets. The ai es have pointed arches 
with Norman details. Its date is probably 
the latter part of the twelfth or the. beg. 
ning of the thirteenth century. The church 
is destroyed. The monastery of St. Aubin 
formerly occupied the site of the present prefec- 
ture, a modern building, erected, it is. said, by 
the Benedictines in the seventeenth century, 
The modern court-yard and cloisters appent to 
occupy the same site as the ancient. e inner 
wall of the western cloister consists of a series 
of arcades in the richest Romanesque or Nor- 
man style, covered with sculpture of the most 
elaborate character, and partially ornamented 
with paintings. The state of. preservation is 


| perfect, the facade having been walled up and 


plastered over for a long period. 
The deta! me - arches oe 
ly pierced blank ; the capitals, 
et a io = on of the archivolts 
richly sculptured with runic knots; dri 
heads, birds, and reptiles. The fascias of one 
ir of arches are painted in a very ancietit 
style, with the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, &c. beating much 
resemblance in drawing to the figures on the 
Bayeux tapestry, with a esa of a 
castle in one part. The sculptures also bear 
marks of having been painted in colours. 

The churclies of St. Serge and St. John mach 
resemble each other in character, being: both 
late twelfth-century erections, with the domical 
peculiarities before alluded 
to. St. Serge is rather say meen in plan 
with a sort of double t, forming five aisles 
in one part, giving great lightness to the inte: 
rior, the choir being separated from: its: aisles 
by — light slender columns. The main arches 
and. the vaulting are pointed. Some of the 
window arches are round. ‘The exterior of 
both churches is plain. Besides the tim 
ber-framed houses ve alluded to, there are 
some fine stone-built medieval mansions. In 
the Rue Basse de Figuier there is a fine speci« 
men of the Early issance, with Italian 
details, but large mullioned windows. In the 
Rue du Cornet a stone-fronted: house, i 
the date of 1557, exhibits some elaborate seroll- 
work. 

The suburb of Doutre, on the right bank of 
the river Maine, possesses a number of very 
ancient and interesting buildings, 

The church of the Holy Trinity in. the 
Doutre suburb is of early twelfth-century date, 
The east end terminates in three apses to the 
choir and aisles. The tower is placed at thé 


Ong | extreme east end, adjoining the curve of the 


apses. This tower is square; the faces formed 
ito ps ® shafts running up to a bold 
comic, breaking of 1 





* Bee p. 34, ante, 





Is. 
lender shafts, splays, and mouldings. 
Ing the domical vaulting, similar 


e interior has 
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in character to the cathedral, but probably of a 
Near the suburb of Doutre a very ae 


aan IP aig rogress, designed as a pub 
hospital for the district. A new bridge has 
recently been built with stone piers and camber 
arches in carpentry, and new streets are in 
course of bei inid out, 5 

Bourczs.—The city of Bourges, the chief town 
of the ancient province of Berri, is old and | 
interesting, but presents few indications of 
modern improvement. Its streets are narrow, 
steep, and tortuous. Most of the houses of 
ancient date are timber-framed, with great simi- 
larity in the designs of the fronts. Much of | 
the ancient fortifications is destroyed, and the 
ramparts converted into public walks; but 
some of the bastions and walls yet remain, 

’ presenting unmistakeable indications of Roman 
work. : 

There are a few ancient stone mansions, but 
only two of which are worthy of notice. One, 
which is now the Caserne de Gend’armerie, is of 
fifteenth-century work, built with brick, and stone 
facings. It is set back in a court-yard, forming 
three sides of a quadrangle, with mullioned win- 
dows, projecting angle turrets, and rich dormers. 
The screen wall fronting the street is orna- 
mented with two very pretty turrets or watch 
towers, one octangular, the other circular, with 
— conical roofs. 

e other edifice is now the Hétel de Ville. 
ee mer f it was built for the private residence 
of Jacques Coeur, the goldsmith, who occupied, 
in France, in the fifteenth century, the post 
which George Heriot filled in Scotland at the 
-end of the sixteenth. It is of the fifteenth 
century architecture, but much more elaborate 
and ornamental than the specimen just de- 
-seribed. The front to the street has a fine 
portal and tower. The apartments are carried 
round an inner quadrangle, in which variety and 
contrast appear to have been the great objects 
aimed at in the design. The facades are broken 
by small towers, each of which differs from its 
‘neighbours in height, diameter, and form. The 
facades differ from each other in height, fenes- 
tration, and arrangement. On the whole, with 
-gome rather bizarre conceits, the effect is fine. 
The masonry is beautifully and carefully ex- 
-ecuted: the profusion of carving, balustrades, and 
canopies gives a rich crispness to the plainer 

arts : the detail is well studied and carried out. 
The chapel is richly groined, but its effect is 
destroyed by the insertion of a modern floor, 
dividing it into two stories. This and the 
building previously alluded to have much in 
common with several of the Scotch castles 
delineated in Mr. Billings’s beautiful work. 
The close connection between Scotland and 
France in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries led to the nearer epproximation of the 
domestic architecture of the two countries thea 
with that of England. 

The cathedral of St. Etienne is a massive and 
noble building of the early thirteenth century 
architecture. In its arrangements and plan it 
presents several striking peculiarities. There 
are no transepts ; the perspective —-* in 
an unbroken line from west to east, the choir 
‘being merely a compartment railed off in the 
centre aisle. In breadth there are five aisles, 
besides projecting chapels on both sides. The 
centre aisle is 117 feet high, the two inner 
aisles 65 feet, with triforium and clerestory to 
each, The east end is apsidal, the aisles continued 


round. The arch piers are circular on plan, with | 2g 


attached slender shafts. The west window 
is fine early geometrical in six lights, with large 
rose in the head. There is a considerable quantity 
of fine original stained glass in the windows. 
The great height of the centre aisle, the grada- 


' elevated rock on which it stands, like a stranded 


There is a lofty and well-lighted crypt under- 
neath the pont a the church, in 
which are some good monuments, The piers 


are clustered, with foli capitals. 
Bro1s.—The principal antiquarian attraction 
of the city-of Blois is its magnificent chateau, 


the residence for centuries of the French 
monarchs and portions of their family. H 
and grotesque, it looms over the town from the 


wreck from the stormy days of ages gone by. 
Its architecture exhibits samples of every period 
of medisval construction. e lower portions 
have the grim as of the old Norman castle ; 
whilst additions have been made to it from time 
to time , les he to the i 
century. Inte the buildings surround a 
Seaes’ Gon The “saa side, on which is the 
entrance, is occupied by brick buildings with 
stone facings, broken by towers with high 
conical roofs. These were erected by Louis XII. 
in the fifteenth century, and resemble the style 
of the buildings in Bourges, already alluded to. 
The north side are stone buildings erected by 
Francis I. The design consists of heavy enrich 
cornices and dormers, with Italian pilasters, 
strings, and carved mouldings. There is a very 
elaborate octagonal open tower or lantern, 
inclosing a stone stair winding round a newel. 
This projects in the middle of the facade, carry- 
ing statuary figures in niches in the piers, and 
heavy elaborately carved balustrade. 

The general effect is rich, but heavy, and 
somewhat cl . As far as my memory can 
be relied on, there is considerable resemb. 
in character to the grotesque building in Stir- 
ling Castle, erected by James I. of Scotland. 
The street architecture does not differ materially 
from that of Bourges, the same general preva- 
lence of timber framing interspersed with a few 
stone mansions of ter pretension. One of 
the latter, the Hétel d’Alluye, of the date of 
the middle of the sixteenth century, has’ an 
arcaded gallery or cloister round an inner court, 

The cathedral is small, with an Italian tower 
at the north-west angle. This was designed by 
po me wp oe of the seventeenth 
century, and is a pleasing com vin 
two ranges of Corinthian coluisha With arches 
between. The summit is crowned with a lan- 
tern and cupola. The body of the chureh is 
fourteenth century, but much altered.’ 

St. Nicholas’s is a cross church, the transepts 
without aisles, the intersection domed over with 
ribs and arches, probably an open lantern origi- 
nally ; the east end apsidal, with a lady chapel 
extending eastward, rather a rare instance of 
the kind. This church is for the most part of 
twelfth-century work. The building has been 
much dilapidated, but is now undergoing resto- 
ration. e centre tower has a — high- 
pitched hipped roof covered with small slates, 
out of which rises an octagonal turret crowned 
with lofty octagonal slender spire, the whole 
covered also with very small slates. The design 
is simple, but on the whole effective. 

The Hétel Dieu, fronting the river, has re- 
cently been restored. It is a large and commo- 
dious building forming a centre and wings in 
the plain Italian style, with very lofty bool and 
heavy dormers.* J. A. Picton. 








EFFECT OF SMOKE IN THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF ARCHITECTURE. 
_ On reading the article under the above head- 
in a recent number (p. 59), I certainly enter- 
tai an opinion somewhat different from the state- 
ments therein mentioned ; and feel some hesita- 
tion in commenting upon observations made at 
“a civil banquet,” which, in all probability, 
were not e with the most distant idea of 





tion exhibited by the double clerestory, and the | 
long drawn perspective of the four of | 
pare, impart a peculiar character of Besar ia to | 
is edifice, Externally, the west front is some- | 
what complicated, but very rich in early carving. 
There are five portals, with bas-reliefs in the 
and six receding ranges of statues 

and canopies in each. 

The west front is flanked by two lofty towers, 
with buttresses of + projection. The bold- 
ness of the projections and the deep shadow of 
the recesses of the fully maintain the 
grand and noble character of the interior. 





publication. But as you have considered the 
rev. gentleman’s remarks worthy of insertion in 
your journal, I beg to offer, with every senti- 
ment of respect to the Rev. Wm. Vernon 
Harcourt, a few facts bearing upon the 
subject. 
am aware of the generally received opinion 
that an atmosphere charged with smoke and 
ous exhalation, arising from imperfect com- 
art facilitates the decay of stone; and in 
cities or manufacturmg towns, if the 
buildings exhibit a deplorable state of decay, 





idea; but if we 
investigate a few facts it will be evident that 
such cause and effect are very considerably over. 


rated. In most cases it is much easier to pro. 
pose a theory than to prove an assertion, and he 
who can suggest the most i ious speculation 
upon a subject that is much required will he 
sure to meet with numerous advocates. 

In York, in London, and in other cities, as 
well as in localities far removed from smoky 
towns, we find examples of beautiful buildi 
in various. stages of decay: some, although 
erected many centuries, are still nearly perfect ; 
others of recent date, are fast moudering away, 
as if climate or situation and local circum. 
stances had no influence whatever over their 
decay or preservation. It is lamentably true, 
that not only the exterior masonry of the Min. 
ster, but of many other churches in York, is 
generally in an extremely decomposed state; 
m some instances, archi detail is 
obliterated; but the failure must not be attri. 
buted “to smoke, or other impurities of the 
atmosphere: the chief cause is owing to stone 
of a very inferior quality having been used in 
their construction. The rev. gentleman need 
not have gone ont of the City of York to find 
an example of.a building, many centuries old, 
and yet at this time in a very fair state of 
—— It is probably 400 years since 


t. Margaret’s ch was erected: the east 
front is quite e and yet in good con- 
dition : the porch has been re-constructed : itis 

ly enriched, and is at this 


of Norman date, high 
time in tolerably fair condition. St. Denis’s 
church has also a Norman doorway, ornamented 
with zigzag, &c.: the columns are gone, but the 
other parts which remain-are in good condition 
for their age. But the most remarkable instance 
of the dori ot stone in the City of York, 
is the Roman Multangular Tower, built with 
very small squarely-dressed stones, thereby pre- 
senting numerous sharp angles, which have been 
exposed to all the usual atmospheric influences 
ply a thousand years longer than most of 
e.churches in the neighbourhood: neverthe- 
less, it is much less decayed than St. Mary’s 
Abbey, which is within a hundred yards of it. 
All'these buildings are constructed with Magne- 
sian’ limestone, no doubt from some of the 
= in the vicinity; but certainly of very 
ifferent qualities as far as regards their dura- 
tion, although mineralogically and chemically 
apparently the same. . Vernon Harcourt 
has mentioned the condition of the masonry and 
ing of his parish church, distant but seven 
miles from York, as an evidence of the cause of 
decay in city architecture. He states that it is 
of the same stone as parts of York Minster, 
—: (Bates Bent egcus in - country 
chure m Percy) the tracery an eee 
are as sharp and pen as when it was built, 
years ago. With all due deference to that 
gentleman’s opinion of its being the same kind 
of stone, I have very strong doubts upon that 
subject. Two blocks of stone may appear to 
a general observer to be precisely similar sub- 
stances: their component parts may chemically 
and mineralogically be exactly the same : but it 
is well known that the same elements, uniting 
in the same proportions, do not necessarily 
generate the same body; and also that two 
mineral su s from the same neigh- 
bourhood may so precisely resemble each 
other in appearance, as to deceive the most 
experie eye, and yet, on subjecting them to 
accurate tests, they may prove to be essentially 
different; and hence, if exposed to the same 
atmospheric influences, the one might decom- 
pose or disintegrate centuries before the other. 
It often occurs that different beds in the same 
quarry possess characters essentially different: 
some will decay much sooner than others, when 
exposed to the weather. The uppermost end of 
long blocks of Portland stone is invariably much 
more durable than the end which was situated 
downwards*in the quarry. In fact, if the blocks 
are 8 or 9 feet long, however well the upper end 
may stand the weather, the lower portion of the 
same block is almost sure to decay very rapidly, 
if much exposed. Here, then, is an instance of 
distinct qualities in different parts of one block 





* To be continued. 





of stone. 
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HOUSE FRONT AT PERUGIA. 
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We will now return to the smoke, and ex- 
amine two of the buildings in that city where 
soot and imperfect combustion abound more 
than anywhere else in the whole world. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, was finished about 
150 years since. Nobody will doubt its being 
subjected to all the impurities of an atmosphere 
ully saturated with smoke; yet the building is 
generally in good condition: the carvings of 

it, flowers, and other ornaments, are through- 
as perfect as when first executed, 
more — those on the north and east 
fronts, although they are all very much black- 
ened, The Ionic entrance to Hyde-park, adjoin- 
ing Apsley House, has been built about twenty- 
ord years, with a — —— stone) 

man ight desi the same 
as that of ¢ Paul's itis poe a much 
purer a and one that is certainly less 
contaminated with smoke than that which 
envelopes our metropolitan cathedral; never- 
eless, the park entrance is constructed with 
stone of so perishable a nature that it is now in 
the most deplorable state of decay, although 
ee removed from the influence of city 
smoke, 

Many other instances might be adduced in 
the universities: of Oxford and Cambridge; in 
the cities of Edinburgh and Bristol; also in the 
“land of tall chimneys” ing busy Man- 
chester: in all these districts you may find 
edifices of various dates, in all stages of decay, 
tatirely independent of smoke. . 


out nearly as 


H, Surra. 








, Jamaica Coprer.—Private letters from Jamaica, 
it is reported, give ing accounts of the pro- 
spects of copper mining in that island, 


HOUSE FRONT AT PERUGIA. 
Or all the once-famed medieval republics of 
Central Italy, none perhaps bear stronger traces 
of their ancient grandeur than the picturesque 
old tower of Perugia. The subject of our illus- 
tration is from the Piazza del Duomo, a view of 
which is given in Gally Knight’s “ Ecelesiasti- 
cal Architecture of Italy.” On one side of this 
Piazza is the never completed cathedral, oppo- 
site to which is the town-hall, one of the finest 
Gothic buildings in Italy. In the centre of the 
avement is an elegant and richly sculptured 
ountain, of the thirteenth century, the work of 
John, of Pisa; and at one end of the place is the 
curious house, represented in the engraving. 
This is built entirely of yellow and red marble. 
Of the latter material are the cornice, window 
tracery, and colonnettes, the doorway, the sr 
and the flat strips at the ground story. e 
construction of the window tracery is extremely 
characteristic: every circle is a separate ring of 
marble. The very classic taste m which the 
door architrave ig. 2) is modelled, and the 
peculiar squareness of the window mouldings 
(Fig. 1), are also worthy of notice. Fig. 3 shows 
the strig course. _AurReD Bailey. 








THE TOWER ARMORIES. 
AxssENcE from town prevented my seeing and - 
replying to the remarks in your journal of the 
8th of January, on “Our National Any 
(Armory) at the Tower,” so early as I 

have wished; but I shall always very 
lend my humble aid for the m of im-- 
and the exposure of impostors. That’ 


-~ are many forgeries foisted on the public— 
“ imitations,” your correspondent terms- 
them—is admitted on all hands; and that the 
fo -shops of Paris and Vienna are i 
prolific, is also matter of notoriety. Your corre- 
spondent distingui several of these conti- 


nental falsifiers, but discovers that manu- 
tnt fac purpooes of poaseeaty, extn ie 
ut for of pageantry ; i 
‘eulditnets “a clever foreign artist,” another, 
“his ingenious rival,” and so on: in short, your 
correspondent’s gc are all for the foreign 
forgers, and all his abuse for English “ authori- 
ties.” For my own part (and since my name 
has been into the on, you must 
be content to hear my opinion), I would have 
revived, for the benefit of all foreign forgers and 


all English agents of foreign forgers, a good old 
i r 





ARCHITECTURAL Mretines, Lonpon.—At the 
Institute of British Architects on the 7th of February, 
a Paper’ will be read “On the Principle which governs 
the Proportion and Curves of the Parthenon of 
Athens ; with a few Observations on the Application 
of Xsthetic Science to Architecture ge: y,” by 
Mr. D. R. Hay. At the Architectural Association, 
on Friday, February 11th, a Paper will be read by 
Mr. E. L. Garbett, on “Qur choice between Three 








Possible Modes of Right Architecture.” 


ractice, whose usefulness would soon 
est: 1 would have the ears of such 
emi in boggy fe Mae Borer 
much for the q ; 

now for particular charges, 

Your co t intimates that a so-called 
“Winged Burgonet of the sixteenth century,” 
lately added to the Tower collection, is an 
“imitation; ” and he asks if a letter has been 
written to the “ manufacturer” (!!!) 
and an answer received “from Vienna,” touching 
its pedigree. Further on in the same paragraph, 








gg sPothin Sar on 








"however, your correspondent throws a doubt on 
(his own inuendo: he speaks of the helmet “1/ 
:actually spurious.” I have made imquiries 
| about this Dangoiiet: and find that it was — - 
}chased for the Tower collection from Mr. 
Falcke, of Oxford-street, and Mr. Falcke states 
‘that he procured it at Florence. As to the 
“curator of the national collection” applying 
to any foreign armour-forger for evidence 
inst his own imposture, the infantine sim- 
Ecity of such an idea is truly refreshing; but 
he notion of that gentleman writing to Vienna 
for particulars of a suspicious helmet bought at 
Florence, has a wildness of eccentricity pecu- 
liarly its own. More reasonable seems the 
question: if your correspondent doubted the 
‘ helmet being “actually spurious,” why did not 
- he, who seems to have such a delightful familiar- 
ity with all the leadi — forgery-shops, 
write to ascertain the fact before he ventured 
on so grave an accusation as that contained in 
his letter? As he justly observes, his “doubt 
could have been dispelled in a week by a 
letter from Vienna.” A word to the high- 
- minded “ Herr Obermeyer,” or a breath to the 
ingenious “ ier of Paris,” would have 
made all clear and comfortable. As to the spu- 
riousness or genuineness of the Burgonet 
in question, that is a point to be settled be- 
tween your correspondent and Mr. Falcke. I 
may be — however, to say that the 
helmet Sa ich I never saw till after it was pur- 
chased for the Tower) has nothing in common 
with “ the fine suits worn in La Juive,”’ as your 
correspondent intimates; it is a most skilful ex- 
ample of repouss¢ work, and carefully finished 
throughout. If there is any point of suspicious 
work about it, let your correspondent point it 
out. The idea of this writer, that the Tower 
authorities should purchase wholesale the fine 
suits from La Juive, is extremely brilliant, 
: but, I fear, not practicable. Za Juive, indeed ! 
| they have enough to do in the Tower to look 
. after the Jews that present themselves, without 
extending their practice to the Jewesses. 

Your anonymous friend goes on to say :— 
| Where an article is only presumed to oes 
early as the sixteenth century, it might easily 
' have an authenticated pedigree.” Not so easy 
_as he imagines. For instance, the other day 
: there was purchased for the Tower armories 
. an elaborately embossed helmet of this very cen- 
—the one exhibited last year at a conver- 
| gazione at Lord Londesborough’s; but even 
this, though an article of much greater mark 
than the “ Winged Burgonet,” was altogether 
without “an authenticated perignes: Perhaps 
your correspondent may be able to furnish us 

with one ? 

“Ihave the guthority of an excellent: anti- 
yw continues your eorrespondent, “for 

#ing that he himself publicly sold an Anelace 

as the manufacture of that celebrated impostor 

San [what! another ib acquaint- 
‘anee!], and which has, notwi te ing its 
avowed character, been recently added to the 
Tower collection, and ed as one of its 
rarest curiosities.” The honour of this transac- 
‘tion T leave to be adjusted by your co n- 
dent, the “excellent antiquary,” and Mister 
San Quirico. Meantime I take leave to report 
that the or ol * Hager at the Tower is 
so far from true, that neither the storekeeper 
there, nor the armory-keeper, even know to 
what wos your anonymous friend alludes. 

Oharitably admitting the readiness of the 
‘Tower “authorities” to purchase forgeries, 

correspondent laments that all the good 


i Sond, or fall into private hands. Las 
se et of the twelfth century has gone 


to Warwick Castle.” This helmet is said to 
have been found at ord Castle, in Kent, 
“about six years ago ;” but I havethe authority 
the occupant of Eynsford ‘Castle, who has 
ved there upwards of a quarter of a century, 
Stating that no such thing has been foun 
there during his time. Perhaps your informant 
will ascertain for us whence this article really 
ya Basinet, with 
‘ i inet, with camail 
will shortly be on its road to Pane ae 
curious, is a made-up affair, the Basinet 
of one period and ‘the vizor-of another; 
, I believe, of the time of Edward III, 
as named by your correspondent. 








Further, your correspondent reproaches the 
Tower authorities for “not Neng sere 
to the public a patched-up a in Inc’... mail 
as a Norman crusader.” By authority o. the 
Board of Ordnance taro iptions of the 
armories are published in the ‘Tower, one for 
the use of fo , the other in the verna- 
cular. At page 74 of the English book we 
read : “ The centre (of the platform) is occupied 
b on oe has long borne 
the name of ‘The Norman Crusader.’ It is, 
however, an Asiatic suit,” Ae. &e. 

At page 26 of the French guide-book we 
have—* Dans ces groupes se ‘trouve la figure 
équestre qu’on montrait ,autrefois pour celle 
d’un chef Yarmée des eroisées. L’armure 
est Asiatique.”. 

Whose province it is “to blush” I leave 
your readers to ine. 

To the accusation of your correspondent, that 
the authorities wilfully mislead the public by 
affixing to various suits names of persons to 
whom they never belonged, I beg to say that 
the guide-books above i are most 
explicit on this point also. “It is hardly worth 
while geome them. 

Besides the charges, general and particular, 
already — there is one which we are a 
to infer from your correspondent’s r, namely, 
that the Toone authorities oa to aie 
proper inquiries into the authenticity of the 
articles the = Many pages of your 
journal might be filled with proofs of the.con- 
trary; but let-one or two instances suffice. A 
short time ago a helmet was brought to the 
Tower by Mr. Grimshaw, dealer in antiquities, 
and stated by him in very cizenmaptential detail 
to have been procured from a church in Berk- 
shire. Reference was immediately made to 
various topographical works, but neither in the 
views nor the descriptions of the church was 
there the least appearance of the relic in ques- 
tion. I then (at my own cost, by-the-bye) went 
down into Berkshire, carefully exammed the 


‘| church, and catechised the “ oldest inhabitants.” 


As the result of my labours, I found ‘that the 
boop tale was a fabrication from beginning 
to end. 

Here is another instance of similar supineness. 
A few months back a Basinet was p 
for the Tower from Mr. Pratt, of Bond-street, 
which was said to have been procured from 
Fersfield Church, in Norfolk—the identical head- 
piece worn by Sir Robert Du Bois, whose tomb 
is in that church. Of course the high standing 
of Mr. Pratt precluded the possibility of a doubt 
as to the exactness of all these facts: it was 
therefore simply in order to make as complete 
as possible the official document which becomes 
the historical record of the transaction, that 
search was made for some local account of the 
relic. Remembering that Blomefield, the histo- 
rian of Norfolk, was rector of this very ehurch 
of Fersfield, and that he had given a most parti- 
cular pesca “ot of its contents, his were 
first ted—not a word of the Basinet. 
Next I turned to Stothard’s ‘ Monuments,” 
where he has d the of Du Bois; then 
to his “Memoirs,” where he particularly re- 
counts the adventures and diseoveries of his 
archeological tour—not a word of the Basinet. 
IT then, at great labour, examined the various 
M.S. collections relating to Norfolk in, the 
British Museum—Powell, Suckling, Le Neve, 
&c.; still nota trace of the Basinet. Next I 
wrote to my friend, the of the Norfolk 
punereeoes! Society, requesting the help of 
the Norfolk antiquaries—no news of the Basinet. 
tly, I received the .following letter, ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the Norfolk society, 
by the present incumbent of Fersfield :— 


“ Fersfield Rectory, August 28, 1852. 
“S1r,-—In-reply to your letter of the 18th inst. I 
have to state that, as far as I can discover, no one 
in this parish ever remembers to have seen any 
armour at all in the church. 
“The tomb of Sir Robert du Bois has been re- 
Sere ener nee oaet 
o : is not the ali of 
any ironwork on whieh the Basinet might have been 
iption of the tomb 


supported. ‘There is a full - 
in “ Blomefield’s History of vol, i. 69. 
No mention is made of any armour. 

’ “Yours, obediently, 





“ H. Harrod; esq. “Groner W. Darsy.” 





I trust, Sir, that the above instances will be 
enough to show your readers that there is not 
quite so much drowsiness at the Tower as some 
of pone might have been led to imagine. 

must again repeat that, in so 
correspondent’s exertions are directed to the 
exposure of fraud, nothing ean be more praise. 
worthy; let him go on and prosper; let all 
collectors give him a helping hand; let all 
buyers positively reject every article that is 
brought before without an “authenticated 
pedigree.” “This will soon put a stop to the 
consignment of “‘ Herr Obermeyer’s” forgeriés 
to the English market. As to the Tower, the 
process is perfectly simple. The Board of Ord- 
nance have Inckily an Officer especially ap- 
pointed to look after delinquents and_to bri 
them to justice. Let the Ordnance solicitor be in- 
structed to proceed at once against all vendors 
of spurious articles; and let this plan be also 
retrospective. What! shall the poor wretch 
who raises sixpence ae forgery in block tin be 
transported for life, while the fellow who raises 
a hundred guineas by a forgery in iron is 
allowed to.walk off unpunished 

Your correspondent will, of course, find it 
necessary to answer, with exactness, the objec- 
tions raised in this letter against various points 
of his communication. He must not slur over 
the questions at issue and fly off to new matter 
of a vague and general nature. He has plenty 
of facts before him; let him clear up those 
before he starts any new topic; and let him give 
us his real name,—truth requires no ambush. 
It is scareely worth one’s while to contend with 
champions who fight from behind hedges. One 
might find oneself engaged im a bootless discus- 
sion with the proprietor of some rival curiosity 
shop, or some disappointed importer of Lutetian 
velics, or (who. knows ?) even with the redoubt- 
able Herr Obermeyer himself. 

Office of Ordnance. J. Hewitt. 








BVIDENCE IN “INDIAN ART” OFA 
KNOWLEDGE, AT SOME TIME, OF 
“THE SOURCE,” “THE LAWS,” AND 
“THE RELATIONS ” OF PARTICULAR 
CURVED FORMS. 


Tue discovery of the fact that the ‘“cardioid” 
may be projected from curved sections of cones, 
‘intersected with a “sphere,” has opened out a 
most extensive and easily-comprehended field for 
observation, and directed to simple rules for 
obtaining and applying a host of results—true 
curves, in great variety. 

While from an intersection of a sphere: with a 
cone of any apex angle, the exact cardioid of 
mathematicians * may always be oo from 
each line of such intersection, there are also 
several other lines varying much in form, which 
may be.as readily obtained. 

he .cardioid, linked with one : 
example of a “‘flame-form” (flamoid ?) accom- 


; is flame-line Soe 
bean intermediate shape of this character of 
figure. Although a simple continuous line, the 
ee is very nearly, if not identically, a 


semicircle. 

From.cones of «a less angle, the flame-line 
-will be more “prolate,” and with 
ra angle, more “oblate:” the variations of 

character range from the of the 
example, between a vertical right line and 4 
horizontal one; the broadest part of the flame 
being always at one-fourth of the height, what- 
ever the height may be. 

This cardioid can be generated by 
motion in at least four distinctly different 
by which its close relation to any different 
racters of curves-is indicated. 

The motion to which I shall now refer is the 
reciprocal of the “‘common trammel” motion. 
The of the latter —. 
ancient, for 1 have never been to any 

All - iptions of this motion are exact 
copies other, which, however, gives 4 
very limited notion-of the means which may be 








* [bad discovered several other “cardioids” by the motions of 
ly, and with facility. 
oids, with easy 
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- The that ‘the reciprocal of this 
motion will . he or a “on the 
motion an are of a circle, ma i 
bably be as ancient, but hitherto Eilbeoetten 
met with any antique evidence that this cardioid 
in any way, or-in all its varieties, can be gene- 
rated by th same motion, or was at all known 
ot eerplaten ct Reports of 

- Inthe“ mt,” “i Ss: 
Juries, Exhibition, 1851,” examples of “ Indian 
art’ are given, which contain a-variety of evi- 
dence of a geométrical source for the pecu- 
liarity of form introduced. 

i part of the forms 


example inlays” of the 
A actos (Plate 2, figs’ 1 and 3, and 
. Figs. 2 and 4 give evidence of a knowledge of 





from these forms, which have been derived from 
like carved intersections of a cone, then possibly 
some of your readers may e with me in 
this opinion. The sphere for the intersection 

m which the cardioid was projected being 

ouble the diameter of the ee a which gave 
the curved intersection, from which the flame- 
line was derived; “a eardioid ‘projected from 
this last intersection would be just half the 
scale of the example given; the apex angle of 
the cone in.both cases being the same. 

‘The cardioids, as given at the two ends of 
this composition with the two circles, were sub- 
mitted, in 1850, to the School of Design as 
elements of form to be introduced in art. 

> Here the circle indicates a knowledge of 
another motion, by which this particular car- 
dioid is produced. Any point in the course of 
the larger circle, while it is rolling on the 
smaller circle, will describe that figure. 

* Any variety in size of a cardioid may be deter- 
inined from the cones of the same apex angle, 
by varying the diameter of the sphere of inter- 
section. 

Whether the forms on the “ gun-stock” are 
more accuratethan the lithograph [have no means 
of iateipe ; but I think, ‘had the “source ” and 
“laws” of these characters of lines been known, 
the artist would have given a closer approxima- 
tion to truth in the representations. 
 Itjs, I submit, but an excuse for “ i//-drawn 
Sorms,” at any time to represent “Nature ” im- 
perfect,—marred by blight, or in any way 
crippled or broken. ‘Nature looks best when 
perfect. 

Composing designs with true geometrical 
curved forms to imitate Nature is suggested as 
more likely to give truth and distinctness of 
character Than ia any attempt to conven- 
tionalise Nature without a knowledge of true 

Det tities eon be thus made 
ore ——— van be thus 


egg orm e sources, the laws, varia- 
and limits of character of .geometrical 
curves, must be known by students of design to 


a much greater extent than at present. 
- Inthe examples of Indian ‘art given in the 
vdheneed 0, there is a multitude of 
of a vast amount of know of 
geometrical curved lines, by the first i ucers 
of such a variety of form in art. But from 





geometry ; and, whem forms are thus ascertained, 


Volute,”’ “ 





the “‘ euspidatéd cardioid,” and of the “circle” 
uted by the same motion im its correct 


_ 
‘Figs. 1 and.3 
a 


Samar marae 2 
ion of t. i car- 
idated flame-line, by these! 


If you will have the 
into your so much of this “ivory inlay ” 
of the Indian “gun-stock,” indicated by the 

tracing, and also introduce, as 
convenient, a correct reduction 


accompanyi 


large as may 


all the examples of art in the world, if they 
could be procured, the geometrical sources of 
variety could never be discovered. That is only 
ing ‘in the fields or mines of 


comparing them with the best corresponding 
examples found in art. 

In this way ‘the sources of the “ Greek 
aves,” * ium; ** Water- 
line,” “ Honeysuckles,” the ‘Conchoids,” the 
“ illipse,” ‘the “Hyperbola,” the “Parabola,” 
&e. &c. and now this evidence of the geometrical 
sources of Indian art have been determined. 

Without an extensive knowledge (which they 
most easily may have) of these vast contents of 
the qoomalcindl treasure-house of true, beautiful, 
delicate, and ‘characteristic forms, it is most re- 
spectfully submitted that neither architects nor 
artists have the — means of judging or 
reasoning on the subject ; nor artizans the know- 
— of the true.rules to.guide the mind, eye, 
and hand in the application. 

I would ‘suffer the confirmed in prejudice, 
who are at present the leaders in every effort to 
advance art, to go on their way undi 
and wait the results of another fifteen years, 
although at so a cost, were it not thought, 
that it must be evident when named, that very 
much of the large amount expended in pur- 
chasing examples* of art, is taken from the 
means of ‘paying artists and artizans for — 

ing works at home on true principles, if they 
had. at comparatively a most trifling cost, the 
requisite knowledge placed before them and were 
—— to do as those who have gone before 
them did. 

Where, for example, did the ancient Greeks 
go to obtain objects of art ? , 

Did Pythagoras take cargoes of 
art from “ Pheenicia, Egypt, or Ch 
Greece ? 

No! ‘he took the “Key vr rt all har- 
monious proportions in ‘p 

architecture, music,” &e. ; a the Groske "by 
simply, but no-doubt constantly and earnestly, 
opening and searching, determined facts, and 


* Probably there is now in an inaccessible position, and there- 
fore ‘useless, a large ‘store of objects of art which have been 
obtained ata large cost. If that had been expended in extending 

it would have neither beén lost 


of 
” to 





ess to transfer | li 


disturbed, | reading-desk, and nearly twice as far from tf 
on 


applications ‘in art, which ha 
ba enc ae gst 

srremrapedeteal Those who think 

they can, by free hand-drawing, without aknow- 

ase of the laws, obtain 7 oe of 

ines or ions, ma’ to draw the varie- 

- lebeaeh te i = et ag 
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with are for the accommodation 
100 infants. ‘Mr. Barnes, of Ipswich, was the 
architect, essrs. Franklin and Start, of 


.— Kirtlington church, in the Bicester 

deanery, was reopened on — Tair eae 
repairs. ‘The tower n 

ebuilt a Castle, of Oxford: it is placed 
between the nave and the chancel, and consists 
of three ‘stories, ‘in the: one of which are 
the bell-chamber windows, round-headed, ‘with 
three pilasters in the splays on either side: the 
effect, though wiusiial, is said to be in harmony 


with the Norman arches of ‘the interior of 
tower. The square’ have all been replaced 
by low uniform seating of stained deal. “The 


west window has been filled with stained glass. 

ma font = of sculptured aig ea 
eries have pret ane ‘the west. 
end, and another ‘the north aisle. “Texts 
from Scripture, i red and ‘black characters of 
—— , are 
about the 3 of t 
in praying, turns to the north, and has 


man, ; 
back to many of the people. The parish-clerk, 


ys a contem , in noticing the reopening 
of this chure pri “hehind the south door, 
where he is distant 30 feet or more from th 


28 & 


communion-table, a: where the laws 
sound must render it difficult to him to keep 
proper time in making the re x 
all consultation with i , during 
or any other tot of the service, is out of the 
: organ is now-at the west end 
of the north aisle. 
Elsecar-—The Stafford Advertiser states that 
on two or three recent occasions the inmates of 


| 
E 
i 


cel "he clean to Dranorek-tet wl 
‘of ‘stone, a ‘87 yar 
will form one of the largest and loftiest facades 





practical geometrical 
nor obscured. Am impulse would have been given to att and ¢on- 
ttruction. 


for 400 persons. The building has. 
corated, the whole by Mr. Hogarth, of Tranmere. 
Preston.—The area of the Corn Exchange is 
about to be covered with a glass roof, on the 
ridge and furrow procile, to consist of twelve 
bays of about 10 feet 6 inches each. The glass 
will be strong rough plate, of which about 6,500 
square feet will be required, in sheets 5 feet 6 
inches by 14:inehes, The height from the 
floor to the top of the roof will be about 37 feet. 
The enclosed. area, measuring from the inner 
walls on the lower story, will be about 132 feet 
‘by an hoi width of 64 feet, . The 
estimated cost was 1,200/. The works are being 
and under the super- 


i tly, resolved to use exertions to 
obtain further subscriptions in aid of the new 
institution, ... “alien : , 
Otley.—In the course of the last two years 
a number of houses have been erected here, and 
improvements made.. Amongst these may 
sotioen the bank and buildings connected with 
it in Kirkgate; a number of houses at the 
top of Westgate; and a Catholic church 
and priest’s house in Bridge-street,.. The pari 
church has also been. improved: and beautified 
within and without. ; 
Leeds.—In excavating for the sewerage here, 
@ valuable bed of ironstone has been discovered 


in Kir one of the principal streets of the 

town, it is proposed to do with it, or 

Ware ar we.aens Se sane. ot She discovery, 

bie orto Th Pi tigian f havi 
.—The : 0! 

locked letter-boxes in the i ae 


wage part Fgh Cranll Riers 
—a plan not ye in Bri O) 
lately adopted, if we mistake not, at St Heliers, 


in , 
Aderley —The consecration of the church of 
St. Philip, recently erected at Alderley, took 
place on Wednesday, the 19th ult, The district 
in which this church is erected forms part of the 
h of Wilmslow, in the township of Chorley, 
ground on which the church is erected, at a 
short distance from the page| Railway Sta- 
bo Pe gh ng by the late Sir Thomas de 
rd, is about an acre in extent, The 
church occupies 5,625 superficial square yards, 
the remainder of the ground being inclosed by 
railings, and set a or a churchyard or area. 
It is not intended, however, to use this ground 
as & burial-place. The church is in the Flowing 
Middle Pointed style. The plan consists of a 
nave, chancel, north aisle, organ-chamber to 
north of chancel, sacristy or revestry on north- 
east of same, and porch in south-side of nave. 


The nave is four bays in length, and is divided 
from north aisle by an e, having circular 
columns, with moulded and and 
splayed arches; and the wood moulding to the 


arches finishes on corbel heads representing the 
four Evangelists and the patron saint. The nave 
is, constructionally, separated from the chancel 
by @ wes Seg B- e wood mould to which, on 
western side, is supported on heads, 

The chancel is further separated from nave by a 
Hae open screen, with doors, The east window, 
is of four bays, surmounted with flam- 


boyant cag is filled with stained glass. The 
Crucifixion, tombment, amie and 


Ascension of our Lord, are at the lower parts of 
each bay, and are surmounted with lofty gabled 
canopies, which blend with coloured geometrical 
forms in the grounds above. The side chancel 
window is also filled with stained glass; 


| tenement 


be| have been less, it is said, than 4,000/. on the 


parish |than 2,000/." Already the inhabitants. have 
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pported on'a projecting buttress. 
church 1s built from the a eee 
i ot x, Croiviien-a6 


under the 

erecting the church and endowing it is about 

8,500/.- The organ, tesselated pavement, stained 
| windows, &c. were gifts. ; 


main drainage of this town are now. completed. 
They have been carried out by the local Board 
of Health, from whose report 1t appears that, as 
recommended by the General Board, they. have 
rejected the water of the Tees, which flows at 
the foot of the town, and have sought supply 
of purer and softer water six miles off, where 
they have found an unfailing source, not ex- 
ceeding three degrees of hardness, clear and 
sparkling. This water is conveyed by an educ- 
tion pipe of earthenware of 9 inches in diameter, 
to an eminence about a mile from the town, 
where it is di into a covered reservoir, 
and thence brought in iron pipes of 7 inches 
internal diameter. The mains and sub-mains 
of the sewerage works are of tubular imper- 
| meable earthenware, of diameters varying from 
6 to 15 inches, jointed with cement and im- 
bedded in = The total cost for a cottage 

or the whole of the works of water 
service, drainage, and water-closet, in substitu- 
tion of the privy and cesspool, is 23d. per week ; 
but the rates have been so arranged, that of this 
23d. per week only about 12d. will 
thetenant. The cost of draining the 
brick sewers upon the old system would not 


lowest estimate. The cost of the application 
of the Act was 116/.; whereas the cost of an 
Act of Parliament would not have been less 


availed themselves of the water supply almost 
universally ; but the Local’ Board have still to 
complete the connection of the house drains 
with the public sewers in many of the houses ; 
to abolish numerous privies and cesspools ; to 
rovide convenient and safe receptacles for 
Seimonsbene; and to devise and carry into 
effect the means of its periodical and quick 
removal, as well as for its profitable application 
to agricultural — The Lou Board, 
however, consider that they have now laid 
the foundation for a thorough sanitary im- 
rovement of the town. The — of 
Sornind Castle is little more than 5,000. 
Arbroath.—Upwards of fifty of the merchants 
in this place who have plate glass in the win- 
dows of their shops, have formed a society for 
mutually defraying the sustai 
accident. Arbroath, according to the 
Guide, can now boast of having nearly eighty 
shops fitted up with plate-glass s. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Damage by Rain.—The damage done to the 
London and North-Western line by the rains, it 
is said, will cost nearly a million of money. One 
of the directors of the South-Western Company 
has stated that an order has been signed by the 
board for the reparation of to an 
extent of nearly 1,000/. a mile on their line. 
Landslip on Scottish Central.—A landslip has 
taken place on this railway, near a station called 
Forteviot, within a few miles of Perth, The 
river Karn here passes by a conduit under the 
line, and from the oy v8 of snow on the adja- 
cent mountains, the flood came down in such 
force and pressure against the railway embank- 
ment that about 40 yards of it gave way, leaving 
a complete gap in the line, 
Cost of South Wales Mineral Line.—The 
expense estimated by Mr. Brunel for con- 
structing the South Wales Mineral line from 
the New Docks at Britonferry to Glyncorrwg, 

the Avon, Maesteg, and Llynvi Valley, wi 
Wales and 


wer to arrange with the South 
ether companies, is 130,000/. 

Railway Amalgamation in France and England. 
—A proposal to the Centre, Paris 
and Lyons, and Lyons to Mediterranean lines 
of France, has, according to the Monstteur, been 





Warrington, of London, was the artist, 





: Barnard Castle.—The new water-works and|/ 
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ever honourable the members of it may be in 
their individual capacity. All has 
shown that consideration and f 
too many instances, integrity, have not a loca- 
lity in boards. They will do things collectively 
which either of the members singly would scorn 
and scout. Then, of course, one should be 
cautious how we trust boards with power, and 
— certainly how power is increased in their 

‘ Chairs —Mr. Robert Griffiths, of ate 
Kentucky, 


, and, in 


, has patented an improved machine 
for making wrought-iron chairs, consisting of a. 
combination of arrangements rendering the 
machine capable of adjustment for ‘cutting and 
ying the clips of varied forms and sizes, to 
fit the several patterns of rails in use. 

Peril of the American President, and Death of 
his Son.—By the breaking of an axle on a train 
in which General Pearce and his wife and onl 
son were travelling from Boston to Concord, 
New. Hampshire, on the 7th ult. the train was 
thrown off the line, and precipitated. down an 
embankment, where it. was. overturned, . when 
= tock fnchmring his akall and daahiti out Ki 
a ow 
brains. Shocking as such an accident is, the 
ublic safety in the States’ railways will probably 
or the future be still more carefully looked ta 
in consequence than heretofore. 








THE BOARD OF HEALTH AND 
PLANS OF TOWNS. 


Ir is stated in the Builder of Saturday last, 
“that Mr. R. Stephenson having expressed a 
conviction that the detailed plans of towns 
required by the Central Board of Health prior 
to giving their sanction to the improve- 
ments Bremond from time to time by 0m 

, involve a very unnecessary expen 

of money, the Central Board had eventuall 
modified their requirements in this respect. 
Will-you allow me to state that this is an error. . 
The General Board have not had the least occa- 
sion to modify any requirements as to surveys. 
The fact is, Mr. Stephenson’s letter was written 
in ignorance of what were the requirements of 
the Board, for the point ‘to which he raised 
objections never formed of their practice. 
The great majority of sanctions fave been 

ted defore the preparation of detailed plans, 

ere are some very strong facts as to the im- 
portance of these surveys in laying out the 
complete subsidiary works, but into these I will 
not enter. 

Mr. Eoappaneent cannot have gone into the 
merits of the question : if he had, he would not 
have offered such opposition.- - Beta. 








THE WELLINGTON FUNERAL CAR. 

In answer to a printed paper of ‘ questions,” 
submitted to us, “to be answered for public 
satisfaction,” we are able to say; that the car 1s 
being completed under the directions of Messrs. 
Banting. . ired to’ be wholly refitted, 
in order to be preserved; and “its final 
resting-place ” is to be at the Tower of London, 
among the other nati relics, where, doubt- 
less, in due time, some very amusing stories 
be told of it by our friend the “ beef-eater.” Its 





refused bythe emperor. In allusion to thiscircum- 


appropriation was decided by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, ” 
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PRISONERS’ MARKINGS, 
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in the Beauchamp Tower, have for some years 
been used by:the officers of the garrison, and 
were in consequence comparatively inaccessible 
to the public, and to suit this place for the 
above purpose several alterations weré made ; 
the ly underground room was turned into a 
kitchen ; the windows altered; and the upper 
rooms refreshed from time to time with 


, BS Pere ee sh 


ie 
16 


e 
carvings. In 

, interesting portion of the Tower, the west 

entrance, it is with feelings of regret that we 

look around and witness the want of attention 

pl raarnan pale og fitness of style in the 


original buildings, We do not advocate the 
preservation of ings which have become too 
ruinous for an impo: Pp but. think 
that in a place figuring in an important 














” . style ; and that places of historical interest 
should be left open as freely as possible to the 
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—_— 
inspection of the public, who are every day be- 
_poming more interested in such matters. 

On first visiting the Tower, now several years 
ago, no part of that ancient structure created'so 


t an impression as the view seen through the 
Rocased railings of Traitors’ Gate. , The tide 





was rollingiinto! archway, and, inde- | 
pendent association, the appear- | 
ance 0 place -was - impressive : | 
besides it asa where most im- 


* 


ese ste 
beth sat 


that “ shewas notraitor.” — ) e never, after our 
first visit, went to the Tower without ( 


a few minutes at this gate, thinking of 
For one. eee ide calles tena 
ey 


which we 


. -of " 3. SEL * > 
Spock ey ge 











to their ‘new house, the beautiful and compara- 
tively perfect portions of the interior of the 
White Tower will be"carefully looked after, and 
thrown open to ths pane. 


~The Beauchamp is not known in history 
until about the reign of Henry VIII. and is 
covered in many parts, as may be seen by reference 
othe engraving we now give, with briéfand often 
sad memorials. of numerous prisoners. To these 
we will not at present particularly refer,* as our 
réaders will before long have an opportunity of 
' Bab arek ienpenal oh putes tear twenteatetell 
t eve: ment of paint 
Sees Sere 
. Even the w e 
i workmen have ened their tools 
Sten ont oa hi 
* ‘In the course of the work ‘some recesses 
cis eeving dt tae entsiicion 48, Ipy aml 
cru n . 1), an 
on. another of the wall the Snacrjotion 
4g Guamore, 1569, and Taomas Tazzor, 
*“The inscription engraved, in which is an 
anchor (Fig. 2), has also been brought to light. 
‘On ore part of this stone is ‘carved in full, 
Ropantr Dup.ey, — a relative of the 
Dudley who was executed with Lady Jane 
: this stone was in the lower chamber. 
The initials R. D. with an oak-sprig and acorns, 
are cut on the wall of ‘the room above. 
The stone which forms ‘the subject of the 
other engraving (Fig. 8) was built into 


the house, and has evidently been re- 
prot rar, were wor ny There are at pre- 
sent two stones similar in style ‘to this in the 
‘Beauchamp Tower, which bear upon them the 
‘mscription Pxveri. The newly-found stone 
nets Shenae arte tom rere 
heart; at bottom, within a circle, a death’s-head ; 
‘and ateach side a bone. In‘a niche adjoining is 
afigure kneeling; next'a shield, on which are 


three wheat-sheafs (the armorial of the 
Peverils of ' ‘ eevee am: has 


‘been the word —the three last letters 
rear It has been let into the-wall of 


prison. 
_. ‘The careful observation made by Sir’ Walter 
ott at the time of ‘his visit to Tower, is 









evident in the novels of the “ Fortunes of Nigel” 
and “ Peveril of the Peak.” In the “ Fortunes 
of Nigel,” a place of concealment or “lug” is 
mentioned as ‘having ‘been built order “of 
James I. in the Beauchamp Tower im order to 
listen to the conversation of the prisoners; and 


cil tees iow remarks, but we have already 


choir, 
Dominican Friars, as their present church in. 





building will comprehend the ordinary — 


ments of nave, aisles, chancel, side 


c 
&c. It is about being erected by the 
Great Denmark-street has been found too small 


to accommodate the congregation of the locality. 


no evidence of the “lag” is visible at | The style of ‘Gothic, designed by 
at rege oe gna ‘the gate-| Mr. J.J. thy, architect, and'the expense, 

““ Bloody Tower” a closet F ‘to 8 
eeuclooks the principal by a par- ‘are engaged at pre- 
ticular staircase, which could scarce have been of the 
used for any other (Galway, which 
‘Whe window on side of ans the late heavy cur 
isamewone. We followed cs ts destruction were 
the national collection, and intended to ‘CEL. states that the 


rents, 
satisfactorily. 
-as much space to the subject, including The new church at ‘Bective, county! Meath, 


. Hewitt’s letter in another page, as we can } 


eee REE 


INTELLIGENCE OF IRISH WORKS. 








been opened for idivine ‘service. A glebe- 
house in connection therewith was erected at the 


Roman ‘Catholic Church at Glan, near 


ad foundation of whieh wenoticed 
as = Tet last summer) has been blown 


have been 
a dry 


‘ommis- 


ir, |sioners have’ w 


the 
niches, and the nave by an apse, with a spherical 
ceiling, decorated with crimson and im and 
having in the centre the Hebrew symbol of ‘the 
Creator. In the apse, stands the great a 





work. The Lady Chapel is placed to the left of 
sanctuary, and contains a deeply-recessed niche, 
into which the application of “daylight” re- 
flectors has meek valuable. From the grouped 
pilasters of the sanctuary springs a hemispherical 
pendentive dome, sieeend by the four great 
arches, and surmounted by a smaller dome, 
having at its termination a spherical light of 
stained glass. The choir contains about ‘sixty 
stalls. The principal feature of the entrance 
‘front is a large Venetian window with Ionic 
decorations.. An Italian campanile has been 


is the architect. 

We are informed that the new court-house at 
Mountrath, in the Queen’s county, is finished. 
— ee eee therein is more 
extensive than those (generally speaking 
through the country. It Ieeeated that” the in- 
habitants of the locality find that the arrange- 
ments, which have been designed under diffi- 
culties arising from limited space, answer the 
required purposes satisfactorily. Mr. Campbell 
superintended the execution of the works. 

_ One hundred and three miles of railway, con- 
sisting generally of portions of “trunk” lines 
and junctions, have been opened in Ireland 
The year 1853 
eater length of 


within the last twelve months. 
promises to develop a much 

railways for Ba traffic. e project of the 
Galway and Belfast junction line has been taken 
up spiritedly, and all who are aware of its ne- 
cessary importance wish for its realization. The 
Limerick and Foynes, and Limerick, Ennis, and 
Killaloe Junction lines, with —— others both 


pre pont in ss, are likely'to establish 
a c in Tre on a geod footing. 
The old. building in Geongeestreet, (Cork 
(burned.in 1840), and usedifermerly:as a theatre, 
has been nearly rebuilt, ‘and completely Atted 
out i 


The new cchareh erected at Birr under. the 
auspices of the Rev. Michaé] Grotty, has-been 
opened 'for divine service. 
ot new weaving-factory ‘is being fitted up in 

way. ; 

The intended Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Saviour, in Dominick-street, Dublin, will be 
commenced immediately. Proposals for the 
execution of the works have been sent in. The 





* Some notices apppeared in a former volume. 





introduced into the new buildings. Mr. Burke rime 3 


) less, >, wep, and waste 


en up the subject. 
The new parish x thor in course ofserection 
near Cashel, is progressing. It 


of | is. ‘that for more than a century there has 


not beena eget this . 3 

After some delay, aris legal proceed- 
i Operations for the erection tthe *© Monster 
‘im Sackville-street, Dublin, have been 
recommenced. 


i 








SEWAGE QUESTION. 

Tuene is not a little mi oe thighs 
stion. Permit me to ask: whom rests 
sibilit: Real edefective and 

of this.-g ? Gertainly 
‘Commissioners of 
Sewers, for they are not, provided with funds to 
undertake one two-hundred-and-fiftieth part of 
the necessary works. If this matter be of vital 
importance, how strangely remiss have been 
the Government, as a body, for having permitted 







matters to have existed for so long a time, in so, 


discreditable ‘and so disgraceful a condition. 
Enough, and more than enough, has already 
been advanced, to have shown them the pressing 
urgency of this question; and why have they 
not placed ng requisite pps, or _ —— - 
ing t uisite finds, in the S$ 0 
‘the Cottimissiohers ? The total abolition of all 
pools, even where communicating with 
drains, should be rigidly insisted upon, andsproper 
flushing by water supply had. \y4 
Surely an expenditure on this account would 
have been “ most wise, just, and beneficial,” and 
would have contrasted oF with the need- 
expenditure in- 


curred by our Caffre and Burmese wars. S. 








ARCHITECT-SHAMS. 


In E. L. G.’s” paper on the “Question of 
Shams,” there stands out one question, puerile 
enough to be sure, but refreshing from its sim- 
plicity and zaiveté, and amusing from the tone of 
triumph with which it is announced. 

Our hero is going to checkmate us all with a 
single pawn,—to whisper in the ears of the 
public the awful disclosure which must blast our 
reputation for ever, and strike us out from the 
we of honest men. ee 

hat is this terrible phantom? “Well, like 
other ghosts, it comes in a “questionable 
shape :” and with your leave, sir, I will answer 
it, when, perhaps, as is often the case with 
ghests, its terrors will vanish, 

“Ta receiving,” says our author, “the five pet 
cent. ‘commission on the whole cost of a build- 
ing, does this include the graining ?” To this] 
reply—Yes. “Then, what are you paid for ?” 
T reply again—For seeing that the said grai 
is what it.pretends to representation 
the wood to be imitated ; that it is not charged 
at an exorbitant price; and, finally, that it re 
ceives two good coats of varnish. : 

I am not aware that anything further is m- 
volved; but I think this is enough to 
entitle me to receive a shilling for every pound’s 





worth of the aforesaid graining. 
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‘” Now, I have no wish to enter = Paxton vexed | 
- Se conti tents Ate 


Pecstiral woods; bet! T 

woods ; T submit that adopting 
such a practice does not fai a man to 
the same sort of denunciation as would be 


pia oy to the utterer of counter- 
ft eain. also declare, without fear of contra- 
diction, that, however it may be with wood, 
there is a “rough grain” im the animal man 
which is greatly ow by the .varnish, or 
polish, or gloss, or whatever you may like to call 
it, of manners and refinement of language ; 
and if “E. L. G.” would condescend to adopt 
some of these, however so stern a moralist as 
himself ight repudiate it as a “‘sham,” the 
public would much prefer the counterfeit to the 
original. EK. 





. OLD LAMPS BETTER THAN NEW. 
In scores of shop windows you may now see 
a new lamp, which is called “ Moderator.” 
It is formed: on singularly unsound principles ; 
and for that reason, pe » appears to have 
met the fancy-of the “educated” public. ‘The 
massive stan ,-of the lamp is hoisted 
on to a little tazza, or dumb waiter, supporte 
on gs thin stem, 8 or 9 inches high. In 
some a, playful boy, strong in the arm, holds up 
a delicate ‘flower, and upon this, in a xatural 
sort of way, stands the massive pedestal of the 
lamp, apparently waiting its time to fall to the 
ground. Guests at a er-table so lighted 
must be kept in a constant state of excitement, 
viewing the o#/ of Damocles above their heads. 
The arrangement is as bad in effect as it is un- 
tee _ ip . 3 yet, pay mee it yo 
caugh ritish public, and is spreading far 
and wide. While others are ‘bowing to the 
“genius of the lamp,” ‘we are anxious to give it 
a Tub, or we shall presently see Doric 
held up from the ground on a stick of firewood. 
The de ent of practical art should stick one 
up in their gallery of denouncements. 








FALL OF ROTHERHAM MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


A NEw building in course of erection for the 
Mechanics’ Institute at Rotherham was lately 
reduced to a-ruinous state by the fall of the 
north wall, killing one man and injuring two 
others in its fall. 

From an investigation into the probable cause 
of the fall it appears that while blame is inei- 
dentally attach = Se jury on the inquest’ to 
the architect, and by the jury and more than 
one architect chiefly to the ere ding 
primary cause may be ‘traced to the i 
committee, who ele to have preferred dabbling 
ne ana ig of a clerk rd works arte 

employing one, as str recommended by 
the architect, One of the Birra v0 in pur- 
suance of these duties, had shortly before drawn 
the architect’s attention to a defective beam, 
which the architect accordingly examined and 
ordered to be-strengthened by means of an arch 
of brick. Thereason why he did not order it 
to be removed and replaced did not transpire, 
but the jury blamed him on this account as well 
as for allowmg the mason to build the walls 
with inferior materials and to proceed too 
rapidly with the north wall, from which causes 
and the wet weather the wall had fallen. 

Mr. har your mahi ia tive aad had nn 
requested to ins ing and report to 
the coroner fon: vl which he did in concur- 
tence with his partner, Mr. Weightman, and 
the following is the substance of their report:— 


* That in our opinion there is no material construc- 
tional defect in the plans, and that the specification 
has been carefully drawn up. That in our opinion 
the causes of the accident are :—Ist. An —_ 
deviation from the and specification, whereby 
the beam over the recess in the gable end wall was so 
much reduced in as to be (combined with the 
‘causes stated below) much too weak for the purpose. 
2nd. The specification provides that there shall be at 
least one through-stone in every superficial yard of 
owe nem sad Sa used for the mortar, 

ither of which important and necessary provisions 

to have rim properly attended to. These 


were to be grouted; and this also has been 
omitted. 38rd. The unprecedented and continual wet- 
ness of the season, whereby the wall became so satu- 
rated with water as to ooze out in various places; and. 


when in this condition it was raised 6 feet 
the two days immediately 
placing upon it an additional weight of thirty tons! 
which it was eertainly not in a condition tobear ; and 
this, in our opinion, was the immediate cause of the 


preceding the aceident,— 


aceident. ‘We cannot close our report without stating 
that the architect informs us he had reported to the 
committee the  first-mentioned deviation from ° the 
plans, and strongly urged the appointment of a clerk 
of works ; and we cannot help expressing our regret 
that this very proper suggestion was not attended to.” 


The architect of the building, Mr. William 
Ss ge of Rotherham, in his evidence, 
said— 

“TI made frequent complaints to Mr. Dobb (the 
contractor), through his foreman, Mr. Chas. Morris, 
as to the through stones, and the quality of the lime. 
He stated that they were doing it according to the 
specifications. In some instances I succeeded in get- 
ting more throngh-stones. A single through left out 
in the wall in some particular place would cause the 
wall to bulge. I complained of the inner walls being 
rubble instead of coarse stone, every two feet, as per 


specification.” 
METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 








- a OF OPINION. 
CCORDING to the newspapers, at a meeting, 
the other day, of the Commission, some discus- 
sion took place in reference to the drainage of 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 

jor Dawson intimated it as his opinion 
that it would not be ‘advisable to permit any 
change in the drainage until the great plan of 
main sewage was supplied to the whole of the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Hosking gave it as his opinion, that the 
scheme to would never: be carried out. 
From the experience he had been enabled, 
through a study of the subject, to bring to 
bear w i estion, he was perfectly 
satisfied, he said, such would be the case. 
The traffic which would be caused even by 
the removal of the earth, in ‘case the 
scheme was carried out, would block up the 
main thoroughfares of the metropolis ; besides 
which, there were so many other objections to 
the plan proposed, that he might s ay per- 
mitted to call it altogether objectionable. 

Major Dawson rejoined, that he did not think 
it to be altogether right that any individual 
commissioner should question that which had 
been settled by reference to a general eom- 
mittee of that Court. The scheme which 
that committee had proposed they had believed 
to be a sound scheme: it was considered by 
them to be — easy, but there was a 
difficulty in their obtaining the requisite funds 
to carry it out; nor, indeed, could they do so 
until the reports of their consulting engineers, 
Sir W. Cubitt and Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
could be obtained. 

Mr. Hosking reiterated his opinion as to the 
impracticability of the scheme, which he repre- 
sented as being an imposition upon the rate- 


payers at large. 
ajor Dawson yor | repudiated this 
ow statement, 


e. He could not 
“that the scheme in question was an imposition 
upon the ratepayers,” to go forth to the public 
without contradiction. e plan was in pro- 


gress, and the opinions of the chief engineers | 


would be given to the publie shortly. 

The Chairman (Mr. Jebb) mainly supported 
the opinions of the 
time expressing his disapprobation of the course 

ial by some of the commissioners in intro- 

ucing matters quite irrelevant to the business 
at that time before the Court. Some corres- 
pondents, we may here add, complain bitterly 
of the resolution ymren | the Commission on 
on 20th ulto., that ins of competition being 
invited by advertisement, the principal contract- 
ing ‘firms alone should be asked to offer for 
these works. 











Lrverpoot Art-Unton.—The drawing for prizes 
took place at the Brhibition-rooms, Old Post-office- 
place, on Thursday in last week, under the presidency 
of the mayor, Mr. S. Holme, who stated that 878 
persons had subscribed, making the sum of 896/. 18s. ; 
and there were twenty-five , ing in amount 
from 507. down to 67. Mr. R. Grindley, Toxteth-park, 





got the 50/. prize, and the Earl of Sefton the 30/. 
one. 
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side, Sir Richard Glyn’s , 
are on a quarry ground, with motiees 


ae — 5 been executed by 
2 ton. of singing Is on 
each side of the shebal seth are worthy of re- 
mark, The cost of the building and fittings 
was about 4,000/. 

Mr. G. Evans,.of Wimborne Minster, was the 
architect; and Mr. Mondey, of Dorchester, the 
contractor. 


aaa 








THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 

In our recent tour we brought under general 
notice, to many for the first time, several valuable 
architectural remains and curiosities hitherto 
gs only in pee tinys immediate pry te 

we are ve rtunities of adding 
i the bes, others who have 


cathedral, round towers, tombstones, &c.,in 
midst of a bog, on the verdant 
Shannon. ke 





























chancel-arch be of any date, from the ninth 
ho bat, in the absence of 
ions from style 


tower; its stones being recessed, and a 
to the slope of the chancel roof, and so carefully 
joi into the work of the wall, that, in some 
instances, the same block forms portion, at one 
end, of the flat surface of the church wall, and, 
at the other, of the curved surface of the round 
tower. The masonry of both parts of the build- 
ing is of remarkable excellence.” 

On the coast of Clare is a notable forma- 
tion of clay-slate, which is easily obtained in 
great slabs. This facility ‘“‘has led to some 
peculiarities in the modes of burial characteristic 
of the cemeteries of this district. The whole 
surface of the churchyard is over, 
several layers of these flat covering-stones being 
often laid and piled on one another where many 
interments have taken place; and, again, the 
ease and security with which a vault can be 
roofed in with a few of these ‘broad, massy 
of litle chapellke burying. vaults, ‘Thus the 

ittle li ing vaults, us the 
old church of Kilmurry Ibrickane, about mid- 
way between Kilkee and the cliffs of Moher, 
appears, at a little distance, to be surrounded 
by a multitude of lateral chapels, which, on 
nearer examixation, turn out to be burial-vaults 
of the neighbouring families, roofed in for the 
most part with not more than four, in some 
cases with no more than two, of these great 


— 

e Isles of Arran, visited by the writer of 
the article under notice, are not those between 
the Scottish coast and that of Ireland, but those 
on the western or Atlantic coast of Ireland 
itself. — contain pee een et a 
among which is a semi-cyclo ortress, nam 
Dunconor, of which a peste is given. 
On Arran More too are the remains of a number 
of strong stone fortresses perched on rocky 
summits, and doubtless dwelt in of old by 


powerful and respectable pirates of the main. 
MANCHESTER PLASTERERS versus LONDON 
.  PLASTERERS. 


ns seen some remarks in the Builder, 
, ante, respecting a difference existi 

the plasterers of Manchester, I 4 
desirous of pve few remarks respecting the 
plasterers of m,—not as may be supposed 
condemning either, but as far as my poor abilities will 
serve, to promote their interests, in urging architects 
or their employers, whoever they may be, to insist on 
having a superior description of work executed than 
that at present P aoe ¥ which is not only very 
discreditable to the trade, but also to those who have 
the management of the same. It will be understood 
that I am speaking of it asa whole: there are excep- 
tions where work is done well, but these are very few, 
and I fear, alas, that those few diminish. to 
myself a plasterer, and having at various times filled 
the position of master, foreman, and journeyman, I 
have had ample opportuni 








] ities afforded of witnessi 
the different characteristics of the above branch, an 


I apg earn that, providing the plasterers’ 
wns = . manmesine > same manner 
as it is here, I am not the surprised at the 
architects of that locali acting in the manner 
described; in fact, it is hi creditable to them that 
they should do so. As I animadverted pretty freely on 
the system of “Task Work,” as adopted by London 
builders, in No. 848, Vol. 7, of the Builder, I will 
now only make a few brief remarks on the subject 
before us, (viz., that of ornamentation),—although, 


in fact, the whole wants entirely renewing, 
and unless the architects look more fully into the 
system it will never be better. 


I will ask any reasonable person if it be ible 
for architects to have, I will not sa esinien, tab is 
totally out of the question, but t work done 
when it is executed by boys, and not boys that 
have been entirely brought up to it, but boys are 
probably serving the hawk one day, and sent into the 
anne -shop the next, 

am not now referring to task-masters in particular, 
but to builders as well, and I am ay to lige 
some of the largest and most influential. I am 
acquainted with one of those gentlemen that would 
allow none but boys to execute the casting; and I 
have seen in the same firm overgrown hawk-boys 





the It was this,—the expense of mate- 
to have pai extra expense ving experienced 
0 ha ara have executed the work ; and not only 
that, but, when executed, it would have been credit- 
able to those concerned, whereas in that instance it 
was only fit for rubbish for the roads. 

Now, this is not the only evil, but a much greater 
exists, in running ornament, bedmoulds, friezes, &c. 
&e. The moulds of the same being generally made of 
wax, require a deal of care in order to. keep them 
straight, and which in many cases is a difficulty to an 
experienced workman, much more so with, as is gene- 
rally the case, careless, indifferent boys. The conse- 
quence is, that when required for fixing, there is 
scarcely found a straight piece of cast-work in the 
whole; and in that case it is utterly impossible for 
a mechanic, however clever, and however straight 
the moulding may be run, to fix it straight; 
and therefore when left for finished it resembles, in- 
stead of a straight line, a series of not very beautiful 
and not very easy curves, and come to add the different 
thicknesses of whitewash on the same, it then becomes 
a mass of something, but of what, it is almost hard to 
tell, unless it be that of rubbish. It cannot, in any 
sense of the term, be described as ornament, but 
ornament it is termed; and it is this so-called orna- 
ment that offends the eye in almost every London 
house you may have occasion to enter. But in many 
cases where the ornament is well executed it is often 
entirely spoiled by the fixing. I can firmly assert 
that there are but few to be met with that are capable 
of fixing it straight and clean. It only requires a little 
amount of care and thought, but the generality of 
men are such that they will not trouble about that 
little. Their chief thought and care is Saturday 
night. The stuff is plastered on the cast at random, 
and if it should happen to come straight, well and 
good,— if not, it must go, and the excuse is, the-casts 
are crooked; and as the stopping, another 
very important feature, I might say much against it, but 
I fear I am trespassing too much on your pages. 
Mere-ware a the above facts,—facts which cannot 

ied by experienced and practical men, especially 
by those who have the care of men, I would most 
earnestly urge and beg of the architects of London, 
or all those whom it may concern, to examine well 
their plasterers’ work, not on the ground, as is very 
frequently the case, but on the scaffold, where they 
are able to see it; and not only the ornamental but 
eo Se pet Sian nearly as bad, and I should 
not be the rised to see them before lo 
imitating their brethren, or if not it wi 
at least be the means of reforming the present system, 
—a system which is disgraceful in i and ruinous 
to the trade at large, A Lonpon PLASTERER. 








MASTERS AND MEN—TRADE QUESTIONS. 


At the Greenwich Police Court recently, Mr. 
Mortimer appeared before Mr. Traill to a summons 
issued in name of James Henry Tupper, one of his 
workmen, 

It appeared, says our informant, that the com- 
plainant had been in the employ of Mr. Mortimer 
fixing joiners’ work, and making seven days per 
week ; Ase en of Mr. Mortimer’s houses having 
narrowly escaped being destroyed by fire, apparent] 
through inadvertance or want of os on the part of 
the joiners, Mr. Mortimer gave directions that the 
men employed in fixing should for the present be 
allowed to make their six days’ time only, There- 
upon, thirteen of the men struck, and the complainant 
with some gthers left their work at nine o’clock. The 
wages due to the men being tendered, Tupper, to whom 
six shillings were due up to nine o’clock, demanded to 
be paid until ten o’clock, being 6s. 6d. ; having, in the 
mean time, employed himself grinding his tools. | 

Hence the summons, Tupper demanding the hour 
lh aye eae and setting himself to grind- 
ing , 

Mr. Traill said that if a man established a custom, 
and caused it to be followed through his establish- 
ment, such custom was not binding on other em- 

loyers : to be allowed as customary, a practice must 
e so far generally observed as to have no dissen- 
tients. In reply to Mr. Traill, Mr. Mortimer said 
he employed his men by the day, at what they were 
worth, but they were paid by the hour. Mr. Traill 
said he had been engaged upwards of twenty years in 
defining the law of labour, and was still unable to 
arrive at the point. Twenty years ago it was the 
custom when a man had entered the service of an 
employer, that it should be for a year ; then it reached 
only for a month ; afterwards for a week ; but now, it 
aj van not a day, but the smallest division of 
our was necessary to state the period of the 
man’s service. The master said it was sma Hs to 
pay his men for every quarter of an hour they worked 
for him ; and his worship told the complainant that 











oustous 
to men their preparatory to leaving his 
employ,—he, , had not established 


. The Master paid the 6s. which he had be- 
fore tendered, and applied to the court to be allowed 
for loss of his time. 

Mr. Traill said the complainant had no right to 
take out a summons, and that the case had no business 
to be brought before him. He had been engaged for 
more than half an hour in arriving at the merits of 
the case, and he inquired how it was that matters of 
such trivial import could not be arranged between the 
employer and employed. 

Mr. Mortimer, in reply, said that he reluctantly 
appeared before his worship, but having done what 
was fair between himself and his workmen, he con- 
sidered he had cause to complain of being drawn from 
his business. The fact was, the workmen of Green- 
wich and Lewisham and the neighbourhood entertained 
80 high an opinion of their own merits, that they 
thought their employers were bound, whether i! 
had earned their money or not, to comply with 
their demands, and to pay them equal to first-rate 
London men, 








SHiscellanea, 


THE REAPING-MACHINES.—Our attention has 
been directed to the Scientific American of the 13th 
November last, in which is an article by Mr. C. H, 
McCormick, on the question of the origin and pecu- 
liarities of the reaping- machines. Having taken 
some interest in this question, and advanced Mr. Bell’s 
claims, at the same time expressing our surprise that 
his invention should have been allowed by the High- 
land Agricultural Society of Scotland to remain so 
long in abeyance after they had recognised its merits 
by a premium of 50/.—we now, in fairness, give the 
substance of Mr. McCormick’s communication, all 
the more especially that his form of the reaping- 
machine appears to date so long back as the year 
1881, although he does not attempt to claim priority, 
but only independence, of invention in reference to 
our Scottish fellow-countryman Bell’s. From a letter 
in a previous impression of the Scientific American, 
it would appear to be admitted in America that so far 
back as 1834, the Scottish ing-machine was im- 
ported.into America ; but Mr. McCormick states that 
“The following is from the report of the Committee 
on Patents of the Senate of the United States, re- 
ported March 80th, 1852:—‘That testimony was 
thereupon taken, in compliance with the order of the 
Board; and by the proof submitted on the part of 
said McCormick, it appeared conclusively that he 
invented his machine, and first practically and pub- 
licly tested its operation, in the harvest of 1831 ;’ and 
that ‘from the exhibits referred to your committee, 


it appears that his [Hussey’s] machine was first con- 


structed and operated in 1833.’ (See Exhibit 17.)” 
If Bell’s be “a useful operating machine at all,” re- 


pera 
marks Mr. McCormick, but which he contests,—“ that 


this useful invention should have been itted to 
enjoy the Rip Van Winkle sleep in the hands of its 
inventor until brought forward at the Great Exhibi- 
tion of All Nations by an American, Englishmen and 
Scotchmen ought to take shame to themselves.” As 
to this, however, although we have ourselves, as 
remarked, expressed surprise on account of it, we 
now think it is but a fair question to ask Mr, 
McCormick, whether his own machine has been reap- 
ing the crops of the reclining slopes of Sleepy Hollow 
ever since 1831,—at least until a comparatively recent 
date before the Great Exhibition ; or rather did not its 
renown originate with Englishmen, in England, and 
in 1851? The communication of Mr. McCormick 
concludes with the following comparison of the re- 
spective peculiarities of Bell’s machine and his own :— 
“The leading difference in the principles of Mr. Bell’s 
machine and mine are, first,—Bell’s cuts with a series 
of shears (some 14 inches in length), which, to operate, 
require all the accuracy and exactness of fit in the 
onsing. sare of shears used for other purposes, as is 
ge ly understood, and which is not attainable in 8 
reaping -machine. In my machine, the cutting is 
done by the simplest, as well as most effective and 
durable of all cutting edges for reaping—the sickle. 
In Mr. Bell’s machine, the grain is gathered by a reel 
on a moving apron, or canvass, designed to discharge 
it regularly in swath, and which it is not pretended 
will answer the p at all in lodged grain. In 
mine, the grain is ered by areel on an immove- 
able platform, where it is collected into sheaves, and 
then deposited at the side of the machine by a man, 
with a rake, riding upon it, Bell’s machine is pro- 
pelled before the horses, while mine is drawn behind 
them, Thus it will be seen that my reaper, in its 
plan and principles of operation, is essential, and 
entirely different from that of Mr. Bell of d, 
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Gas.—The Plymouth Gas Company have entered 
into ents for concentrating their works 
éntirely at Sutton-road, and getting rid of their pro- 

at Stonehouse.——The managers of the Burnley 
Gas-light company have made a further reduction of 
6d. per 1,000 feet of gas, and also lowered the charges 
for the use of meters. The price of gas (4s. 6d. per 
1,000 feet) supplied to the inhabitants of Burnley, is 
reported, not very accurately, we think, to be less 
than in any town in Lancashire or Yorkshire. The 
gas company can well afford to lower the price of 
gas, as the shareholders, it appears, have been re- 
ceiving dividends at the rate of 30 per cent. on the 
original shares. An attempt has been lately made by 
the Improvement Commissioners to purchase the 
works, but the gas company refuse to treat.——At 
Whitehaven a new gas consumers’ company is being 
formed, and upwards of 800 shares have now been 
subscribed for. They propose to sell their gas at 
2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and calculate on a return 
of 7} to 10 per cent. profit. A Whitehaven paper 
remarks, that “to convince the present gas company 
(who first sold their gas at 10s. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
and then reduced it to 8s. afterwards to 6s. and finally 
to 4s. below which they asserted it could not be re- 
duced, though they now offer it themselves at 3s. 4d.!) 
that gas can be supplied at 2s, 6d. the new company 
will readily enter into a contract to supply the present 
eompany with gas at that price, as soon as their 
works are in operation, which will now be with the 
least. possible delay. The present company cannot 
well get upon the wrong side of the leaf by taking a 
supply of gas at 2s. 6d. if they can find consumers 
who will take it off their hands at 3s. 4d——The 
price of gas at Gatehouse is 12s. 6d., and of late 
there have been heavy complaints of the bad quality 
of the gas supplied even at that long price. The 
movement in favour of cheap and good gas appears 
to have taken root in Gatehouse. Better even to 
have cheap and bad gas than dear and bad. The 
grand pretence of the upholders of high prices is, that 
with cheapness there must necessarily be badness of 
the article supplied,—thus quietly insinuating that the 
dear gas must necessarily be good. The Gatehouse 
corollary on this very logical principle is by no 
means an isolated one. If a report of an experi- 
ment performed lately with hydro-carbon gas at 
Carrickfergus be correct, our anticipations of immense 
increase in yield from coal are likely to be generally 
fulfilled. The experiment was conducted in the 
presence of Dr. Andrews, Vice-President, Queen’s- 
college Belfast, and Dr. Ritchie, by Mr. Barlow, late 
manager of the Belfast Gas Works. The results, as 
at present ascertained, are reported to be—that, in a 
period of four and a half hours, there had been 
extracted 755 feet of gas from 56lbs. of coal and the 
necessary admixture of water. This is at the rate of 
80,200 cubic feet for a ton. The ordinary produce 
by the common method, and with ordinary coking 
coal, is 8,090 cubic feet only to the ton weight; so 
that it is evident, considering canal coal to be even 
greatly higher in price than it really is beyond 
ordinary coal, there is a vast saving in its use. It 
was also ascertained from the experiment that the gas 
was manufactured at the rate of 16d. per thousand 
feet. The price at which ordinary coking coal gas is 
supplied to consumers in Belfast at present is 5s. per 
thousand feet. But it is practicable to increase the 
yield by the hydro-carbon process even still farther; 
for, by the use of a second water retort, Mr. Barlow 
would have been enabled, it is said, to produce 60,000 
cubic feet to the ton in the same period and from 
the same quantity of coal, making the price per 
thousand feet as low as 8d. 


Tae Granraam Instrrution’s SomEr.—A 
gathering of all classes in Grantham and its vicinity 
took place in the Exchange Hall (Lord Yarborough in 
the chair), on 20th ult. when about 1,100 persons met 
for mutual enjoyment. The hall was decorated for 
the occasion, and the refreshments were interspersed 
with music, vocal and instrumental. The meeting 
was addressed by Lord Yarborough, Lord Montague 
William Graham, Lord Worsley, Sir Montague J. 
Cholmeley, bart. and other gentlemen. 


Tae Dome or Sta. Sopn1a.—In your paper of the 
29th ult. you mention that Mr. Donaldson informed 
the Institute of British Architects that he had received 
& communication from Signor Fossati, at Constanti- 
nople,. respecting the precise dimensions of the 
diameter of the dome of Sta. Sophia, which was stated 
to be 106 feet 7°557 English inches. As I have had 
an opportunity of measuring the dome myself, I beg 
to forward you the result of these measurements, and 
regret that they do not correspond more nearly with 
those of Signor Fossati :— 








Ft. in, 

Diameter of dome .....0.s0ssees0es ee 101 8} 
Distance between north and south walls 

at base supporting the dome ......... 108 34 








Tue Lecrurine System at Home anp ABROAD. 
—The example set in this country by men such as 
the Earl of Carlisle, and his peers, has evidently 
reacted on the American States, where the earl’s 
name is now a host in point of influence; and 

h there are few or no titled men there to lec- 
ture, we observe that the lecturing system, which 
some years since had fallen into a state of collapse, is 
reviving, and official, reverend, and other gentlemen 
are vieing with each other in their endeavours to 
enlighten their fellow countrymen by lecturing them 
on various useful subjects. The titles of some of 
the lectures will sound a little ouéré in this country, 
at least in connection with the ti¢/e of the lecturer: 
thus we have the Rev. Mr. Osgood lecturing on 
“ Luck and Pluck,”—a striking antithesis, which it is 
said he “resolutely handled.” Apart from a little literary 
artifice, stretching of titles, and high seasoning in 
detail, however, much good must result from the 
revival of the lecturing system in able hands. With 
ourselves, too, this system continues to flourish. We 
are ever and anon recording some noble effort of 
Lord Carlisle, either in lecturing or in mere extempo- 
raneous address of interest and brilliancy scarcely be- 
neath his more elaborate efforts, and this very week we 
shall have occasion to note a new instance of his public 
spirit. The list of lordly lecturers, too, has recently 
been enforced by Lord John Russell in Leeds, Lord 
Goderich in London, and the Duke of Argyle, in 
Scotland. Other men of note are following these 
examples,—Mr. Samuel Warren, Q.C. at Hull, on the 
Intellectual Development of the Age itself; and Mr. 
Tufnell, M.P. who is to lecture at Stonehouse on Eastern 


Travel and Superstition, and at Devonport on another | nary 


subject not yet announced.. 

ARCHITECTURALSTUDENTS.— About twelve months 
since we admitted some remarks concerning the stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy who was nonsuited in 
the competition for the silver medal for drawings of 
Bow Church. By way of sequel we are asked to 
notice, that in the succeeding season that same student 
was the successful candidate. The following is copied 
from the inscription in an architectural work pre- 
sented in addition to the medal:—“ The Medal of- 
fered by the Royal Academy of Arts in 1852, for the 
best drawings from actual measurement of the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, was, on the 10th of 
December, in the same year, awarded to Mr. R. Nor- 
man Shaw ;” when the president spoke as follows :— 
“Mr. Richard Norman Shaw, in presenting to you 
this medal, I am authorised to say that the drawings 
for which it is awarded have elicited the unqualified 
commendation of your judges; and the Academy, to 
mark its sensé of your exértions, have resolved to 
present to you, in addition to the medal, some 
standard work on architecture, suitably inscribed, as a 
more than ordinary testimonial of the approbation of 
the Academy, and as a special record of your present 
success.” 

InstITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 
sixth anniversary meeting of this institution was held 
on Wednesday in last week, at Birmingham. The 

resident, Mr. R. Stephenson, occupied the chair. 
The report of the council congratulated the meeting 
on the advancement and increasing efficiency of the 
institution. The number of members for the last 
year was 204. The accounts show a considerable 
balance in favour of the institution. Reference was 
made to the receipt of a considerable number of works 
on engineering subjects, and to the present of several 
valuable busts. The annual election of officers of the 
institution then took place. Mr. Robert Stephenson 
was re-elected president. Messrs. Beyer, Fairbairn, 
M‘Connell, Penn, Slate, and Whitworth were elected 
vice-presidents. Messrs. Blackwell, Clift, Fothergill, 
Peacock, and Scott Russell were elected members of 
council. Several new members of the institution were 
also elected. The first paper read and discussed was 
“On an Improved Railway Chair,’ by Mr. John 
McConochie, of Wednesbury. 

Autoa Fire-Ciay.—I observe in the last number 
of your valuable journal, in an article quoted from 
the Worcester Herald, an analysis of the Stourbridge 
fire-clay, together with several important details con- 
nected with the manufacture and consumption of the 
Stourbridge fire-goods; and I trust that a similar 
analysis of a competing article, new in this market, 
will not be unacceptable to some portion of your 
readers. Analysis of the Alloa Fire-clay, made by 
Dr. Fyfe, F.R.S.E. lecturer on chemistry :— 





MEGRSERTS. . . .aientisvticeuanss 3°62 
Cilia 20. 248 eee. 54°61 
ES ar eckcuintavteves 35°34 
bee oh Pore er ee a 0°99 
Magnehig.. iiss 0°68 
Peroxide of iron............ 4°76 

100°00 


- - 
*.* The Alloa fire-bricks have a good character 
for furnaces.—Eb. 











LLANGOLLEN SiatE.—At a late a 
Architectural Institute’of Scotland, Mr. -W. ‘ 


—the latter in various stages of the. 
quarries of the Denbighshire Slate pany and the 
works of the Slab y: Ho. stated 
that the quarries were situated near in the 
eastern extremity of that of stratified rocks 
termed by Professor ck the Cambrian 


Denbighshire. He referred to the equality in texture 
and the substantial form of the specimens exhibited as 
proving that the slate is fitted for a stormy and moist 
ee The slabs are 

cable to a great variety of purposes, and are 

he said, from their piss durability, i 
imperviousness to damp and to the attacks of vermin, 
and also from their non-liability to expansion or con- 
traction by heat or cold. They are peculiarly adapted 
for stable fittings, such as corn chests, 
paving, and divisions, as for the reasons 
already stated as on account of their cleanliness, 
not communicating disease, and from their being a 
preventive to sucking or crib-biting in horses; 
they are suitable for soft as well as for dry 


E 


food. 
They are well ada also for baths, cisterns, scullery- 
boxes, Kitchen table tape, and ing (where coolness 
is. required, as in dairies), &e. and for lobby flooring, 
lobby-table tops, basin-stand chimney-pi 
stairs, skirting, church-clock dials (from not 
affected by the changes of the atmosphere), 
various other purposes. When examined by an ordi- 
an the slab is ~— to be 

gran porous in appearance. It is much more 
easily worked than any marble, and when sli 
oiled assumes a black hue. The slabs from these 
quarries are of a uniformly pure wnspotted dark slate 


per een suggestion in your last number about 
cab fares at one shilling for any distance within a 
certain circle is well worth attention, and would as- 
suredly pey the proprietors while it pleased the 
public, who That circle, too, 
might radiate from Charing-cross and just embrace 
all the railway stations. But some difficulty might 
arise about luggage unless the 6d. was on every out- 
side package as well as on passenger beyond 
two who should only pay casting The present 
fourpenny and eightpenny fares are such a premium 
for imposition that I wonder the commissioners are 


uff 


i 


not ashamed of it. Who ever pays it? Indeed, 
there was a lately made out of twenty 
fares there should not be five that were not i 


and the bet was won, for even in the shortest distance 
possible one shilling was invariably asked, and great 
abuse followed the payment of only 8d. Is any far- 
ther comment requisite ?—Pap. 

ARCHITECTS AND BuiLpERs.—A very honest, 
worthy man, a builder, comes into my office this 
morning, and says, “I am very sorry, Mr. O. that I 
cannot pay your account as agreed, but (pulling out a 
letter) here is the cause.” It is the architect's reply 
to an inquiry from the owner of a house my customer 
has built, why he does not the work and give 
him the authority to pay. The architect says he 
been much engaged over some very large works in 
the country, which have kept him from town some 
months; but he hopes in a week or two to meet the 
builder, of which he will give him previous notice. 
Now, in the contract for this building was a clause, 
that if it was not finished by a certain date, the con- 
tractor was to forfeit 107. week, The house was 
finished by the time: it is inhabited; and yet the 
builder is kept out of nearly 100/. which he ought to 
have received months ago ; and, said he, “it hurts my 
credit,” a sentence which speaks volumes. Surely 
there should be a remedy for this.—O. 


THE QuEEn’s Station at WinDsor.—A minia- 
ture station for royal use has been erected at the 
extremity of the South-Western terminus, in Datchet- 
lane, immediately opposite the entrance to the S 
of Windsor Castle. As described by the Wi 
Express, the entrance is through a Fetes, ccnanepes 
with carvings in stone by Mr. . Folding- 
doors lead to a vestibule, measuring 28 feet by 19 
feet, and about 20 feet high, with a groined roof, and 
lighted of a gas chandelier. The walls are hung 
with gold-paper co mding in pattern with the 
cornices. e vestibule communicates by a small 
door directly with the platform. To the left, after 
entering the vestibule from the front, is the Queen’s 
waiting-room, with folding-doors, Its ceiling is an 
arched dome, ornamen with gold and crimson 
bosses, and having suspended the gem chandelier, 
patented by Hancocks and Rixon, of ing-cross, 
A bay window looks out upon the lawn: it is com- 

of oak, carved, and is glazed with plate-glass. 
Adjoining the waiting-room is a small dressing-room. 
The whole, it is said, is richly furnished and 
corated. 


(Pe. 5/1853. 
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or New Buupines at Marnootu.—The 
new buildings recently authorised to be erected at 


Mayneoth (R.€.) College are now complete, but 
most of the fitments are in an i state. The 
late Mr in furnish 


Mr. ished the designs. The original 
contract was 28,500/.; for drains and excavations, 
1,7752. ; extra works, 884/.; incidents, 25/.; besides 
— sum of 5,728/. granted for alterations, &e. 

maintenance of the apartments of officers, 
br &e. 

Lecrurr on Locks anp Latones.—On Tuesday 
in Jast week a lecture on locks and latches was deli- 
vered, as one of a course of “ Bilston lectures,” in the 
sehool-room of St. Mary’s Church, at Bilston, by Mr. 
% Chabb, of Wolverhampton and London. The lee- 
ture comprised some interesting remarks on the his- 
tory.of locks and latches, in which the principle of 

an Egyptian lock, a principle 4,000 years old, and 
ale identical with one‘ of Chinese formation, was 
declared to be, after all, the true and radical principle | | | 
of safety,—‘‘namely, that of séveral separate indepen- 
dent and moveable detainers of the bolt, each being 
lifted to its proper ae corresponding projections 
of the key. The gave some particu- 
the manufacture and statistics of locks and 
is branch of manufacture, he observed, “ is 
on principally at Wolverhampton and the 
towns in Staffordshire, as well as in Bir- 
and in London, and gives employment: to 
of persons. Besides the home consumption, 
export trade is.also carried on; and it is gra- 
to know that the use of the best locks, on 
a great. amount of labour is expended, is in- 
Let ty immer lately been paid 
to the style and character of the ornamental part. of 
both locks and keys.” 

Tuk Liverroo, Waterworks at Rivineron 
Pixe.—There are three contracts, numbered respec- 
tively 8,4, and 5. No, 5, or Horwich contract, ex- 
fends from Horwich to Knowsley, about two miles, 
and includes the main works. It is let. to Messrs. 

and Knowell, for about 65,0007. No. 4, the 
k, or Knowsley contract, is let. to Messrs. 
and Lawton for about 22,0007. No. 3, er 
Roddlesworth contract, I believe, to Mr, Isherwood 
for 20,8002. Or, taking them altogether, the con- 
tracts amount in round numbers to about 107,8002. 
But to this must be added the “extra” work, 
which the present dispute is grounded, which ai 
caused Mr. Hawksley to hold what he calls a “court 
_ Of arbitration,” in which he is himself the Ps 

This, it is surmised, way be covered by a further out- 
of about 15,0002, Undoubtedly, when finished, the 

will be very fine lake, or, rather, a seriesof 
lakes. In all, 65 acres of land have been purchased, 
at enormous prices, and there will be a water surface 
of at least 400 acres. The Horwich-pool will run 
shallow to a level with the bottom of Knowsley-bank, 
so that the Knowsley-pool will be considerably higher 
than it. There will be a goitre, or canal, 4} miles 
, between Knowsley-pool and Roddlesworth, the 
of the reservoirs, and into the latter will be col- 
the water from the hills in the neighbourhood 
The nearest end of the Pike will be 
from this town.— Liverpool Journal. 
ba Bumping = Dustin.—It has 

necessary to enlarge this buil as 

have already been received 40 thre ten ths 
ided for. The space which the 


il give is equal to 65,000 supe 
of a total of 


feet 

floor and counter space, nt 117,000 
space. Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, has 
supply of engine and shafting for 
machinery, and, as svar “dlp 
fear of the opening at 
The internal arrange- 
of Mr. R. A. 


Phompson, a gentleman who held a responsible posi 
tion in the Rhibition of 1881. nor 
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buried street, 1,600 yards in length, which con- W 


tained thirty-eight granite sarcophagi, each of which 
erty eg tons, and which had 
evidently held the ashes of sacred animals. The 
French gentleman has got a grant of the spot from 
the Egyptian pacha, and has exhumed great quantities 
of curiosities, many of which have to be kept buried 
in sand to preserve them from perishing. At Alex- 
andria, just above the square, and near the Greek 
church, there has been laid open the foundation of 
what is believed to be the once famous Alexandrian 
Library, destroyed by the Caliph Omar. 

Worxmen’s Craims.—In an article on concert 
between masters and men, the Leader, speaking of 
a request on the part of the workmen in the coal and 
iron trades for an advance in wages, says,—“ The trade 
reports, in some degree, describe that which is a 
novelty: ‘The workmen have grounded their re- 
quests upon the sound and improved condition of the 
trade, and having preferred their solicitations in a 

temperate manner, they have been courteously listened 

Both sides have gained by this quiet arrange- 
sie! the business of the employer has not been | % 
interrupted, and the workman has attained his wish. 
The working classes are too apt to imagine that a 
respectful and temperate manner will be regarded as a 
mark of servility on their part, and they assert theiz 
independence by a threatful and offensive demeanour. 
If they would reflect a little, they would observe that 
amongst the employing class themselves, a certain 
respectful courtesy is expected and given ; and they 
would observe that between man and man, in whatso- 


ever class, ahasty and menacing style always provokes | 2e4' 


a disposition to retort and to refuse. Many of the 
demands of the workiig classes have been foiled by 
the manner in which they have been put forward. 
Again, the working classes have sometimes pushed 
their demands, simply because there was an emer- 
gency, without regard to the soundness, or the profit- 
able character of the trade then carried on. It is 
possible, in unfavourable seasons, to have an alternation 
of loss and of hasty profit, which may place the 
employer at the mercy of his hands, although in the 
long run his books will show a scanty profit. When 
the working man takes advantage of that awkward 
state of things, it is he who appears as the hard and 
exacting bargainer.. It has sometimes been so. In| @ 
the present instance, however, it cannot be said that 
the working classes in any branch of trade have been 
impatient.” 
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TENDERS 
For the’ new offices, London-bridge, for the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway :— 





William Hill.............5....... £20,100 0 0 
Locke and Nesham ......... 19,600 0 0 
H. and C.and R. 0. Holland 18,083 0 0 
SOME iesiSteovésesessssve 18, 0 0 
Robt. cae La 00 

inde 0 0 
J. sad Or a. 00 
Geo. Myers. ..............0000008 00 
Jas. Little end Son 00 
Haward and Son 00 
Lucas, Brothers 15, 0 0 
H. J. and T. W. Piper...... 15,545 0 0 
John Jay AS svekeaee 13,982 0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
JOINERS WANTED, two or three 


JOINERS, Mr, J, F, MATTHEWS; 
and Surveyor, 


SURVEYOR and AUCTIONEER in the 


Midland Counties, re uires a YOUNG MAN as AS3I3 
. As the situation will oF Aaa 








UDERS’ ‘CLERKS. 


out, annie, mating esti: ing 
office. Address, ZB. Office of ‘ The Builder,” 2, York. 
street, Covent-garden. 
Weegee 2 may, we eag to industrious, middle- 
conta the woking af ar 
jais—Appiy b Y leer to A. Be 
eet Office ep At 1, York-street, ene 
ANTED, a PLASTERER as FOREMAN, 
apply. Wass? 6s, a day. goa Priren. with sth cians kt eo 27, 
Ghoacetersswest, Queen-equare, Bloomsbary. : 5 
JUNIOR. CLERK and 


Wanton a 
Reva = 00K KEEPER, One accustomed to builders” Lt peel 

















will be 
woken Apoly in in own hand er. PV ool 
CO. 96, Great Russell — Bt 
inka 


ANTED, immediately, a WHITESMITH. 
pM a 
ence In hratt 0 Ww 
hot-water epparatas.—Apply by letter to PI (Brothers), Iron: 
mongers. Margate. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &e. 


ANTED, by a Man who thoroughly under- 
stands the ” Plumbing and Glasing department, a SITUA- 
TION. My ew reasons will be een Tor pron he his late 
employer, for w! has worked upwards of eleven years.’ 
Address to C, H. — Union-street. Borough. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND SAW MILL 
PROPRIETORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has ‘been 








all his tite e in the timber trade, an 
siderable gurertence. extensive saw mills, a SITUATION ne as 
MAN — in Lon of — above 


don oF elsewhere, in one or both 
ganecities Fe eeereneet eet, Giessen NB W 
‘ooke, 71, Southg: ‘ou r 
objection to ; a 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
YOUNG MAN, who has a ._ thorough 


knowledge of the timber trade,and a ape 


nm amongst 
try builders. hay: erScibene t situation 
size a oetans EAMG OUR 8 


GOLLECTING GLEHK. Only a moderate salary requited— 
Address, 8. J. care of Mr. Chappill’s, 388, Stran oe , 


TO RAILWAY §, 080 MU MLN CALS Skea EES. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN with consider- 


rience as a civil and Pike, sine r, both in the 
aad whe hesued the mas 


B. ‘Would bh have no 








et anda a allway work works, 1 just out of stemploymenk, 
nels an er Ta’ out of emp 
desirous to be RE-EN ; ne ee has no objection 


most wo oad be given. —A fod og 
letter, to C. B. Mr. Clifford's, 5, Inner Temple-lane. - 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, who has served nearly seven 


years under a Civil E is desirous of obtai work 
at hisown Ottce, as DRAUG. [AN to the profession, ry 
and other drawings 


description of maps an: peldde ot station, and 

fees with civil e! peering executed ; fair and working * 
ed from engince rs"notes and rough seater: ‘sect ons 

plotted voi of a ties and 8 


work Satisfacto: reference can vs iven,— 
Address, Me TD Dd: WELSH. 5, ley-place, be given 
- yn tg 


N active person, aged | 80, wants a SITUA- 
TION, either in an Office, or to take charge of the work out 
1s well acquainted with p building ; a good 
and of villas, wos - set out werk. measure, estimate, 
&. — favens,, Senne, B. Mr. Dalley’s, Grocer, Link Matsh, 
Great Malver, Worcester. 


TO BUILDERS AND I partial fe 


Hk | Advertiser, w o has.a partial knowledge 


taking ox t titi d Estimating, is 
desitourof [MPROVIEMENT under ye cnet, 
to H. G. 19, Petebalveen, Otte, cheba terms, 


x Spots el alge) CE 


WORKS (aged thirty-five), whopes j ust yo gecede his engage 
ment at a nobleman’s mansion, an: 
emplezes on y= works, i ee open to another ENGA GAGE- 


period of to ad ive fear go service.—A diress, ww A. nthe ae, 

















TO MASTER CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


of a respectable Yout 
ABPRENTICH tothe Le geoegatice iim un TN ahs 
rired, Huston um 


Direct to A. B. 14, Upper 
BYENG EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 


= by an Arc to COP rking, 
Detail, or Finished a DRAWINGS or to copy, Speotcaions = 
Addrem'N. 8. G. at Tichbourne TY, 56, Paddington-street, 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS, . 


ae 


“ Stsam Superseded—Motive Power.”—Several letters on this sub- 
ject will be considered next week. 
re meyer ay sna W. Horne, in the list of 
gentlemen as ents in architecture,to the Royal 
ee Y bye a ae Horn. . ‘ <i 
“ ” ” (declined with thanks), “P. F.” 5 
“ @. H.” (ditto), “Z.,.” “E. B.” “¢. ¢.,” “@, B.” “C, Brae 
bg “Quack,” “A Lady.” “EM. Peg 0. F.” (thanks), “M. A. 
A.* = A Subseriber,” “A. P..” “CH. M.,” “R. W..” “B. 0.” (too 
r in 
or it eet ra te dy Play,” “One in the 
“E. H. M.” (they shall be returned). 


“ Books and Addresses.°—We ha 
meta e have not time to point out books or 
Sh cnomada communications respecting advertisements should 

be addressed and not to the “ Editor :” all 
addressed 


to the “ Publisher,” 
should be 





fo the aitor all | moat rom 


other com: 
to the Publisher, 





” (plasterer’s wax), 





A& CLERK or TIME-KEEPER— 
Em WANTED, Butlaces oat rs. Ofton. “Has boon a SITUATION ina for the ia 


Batistactorr 
given, dre by lear ropa . prepaid, to W. G. BENS ETT, Pollard’s: 


row, 


omnes 





A PERSON, master AND io” gg 


, and aie t ties ; & 
i L- q _ out. quanti! Sino 


has ce, an ENGAGEMENT 
aa te Seamer Cet, 8 Due 


ms —Address C. E. 5, Copthal 











ARPAULINS for CORD eh ry doen ROOFS 


Repaira, SCAFFOLD CORD 
of eons 
fenperaty sy Are ch post zocsive She 
pte hy Sen ot her oT Forestret 





| Soaid of Grdnanes” 





caer a a wiles be necessary. — 
iiss Fe ncety in Southacn, Baw Mills, Gillingham-street. 
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PATENT DATED 9rx DAY OF OCTOBER, 1852. 


CLARK AND CO’S | 
NEW PATENT COMBINED IRON AND WOOD 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 


AND 


IMPROVED PATENT CURVED LATH REVOLVING SoU 








ey ete amags and Ri papasenes Deven attine laths of the above Patent Shutters in section. 














pe 
‘orm or curve for the Laths of Iron Shutters. nee much more securely connected tozether, and 
can be ROLLED SIPHER WAY, ifs otal ik linia OREN 
the section «_ Inthe a PATENT COMBINED IRON AND eee eee 
SHU” the wood being covered or faced thin iron, fixed by being drawn over it, rendering it impossible 
the laths to split and combining the lehitmess of wood shutter with the d ty and appearance of iron. 
juin GO. have also ee ten ie a. : utters, sred to supply sash frames, for private 
ng-houses, thereby saving a e aud are prepared to supp sashes hung 
and Revolving Shutters fixed complete, to architects and builders, oe be into its 
in less than cne hour, as shown by annexed Woodcut. They answer the purpose of Sen-bhieae i + day, as well as by 


IMPROVED DRAWN BRASS. SASH-BARS AND STALL-BOARD PLATES. 
PROSPECTUSES, ENGRAVINGS, AND TESTIMONIALS FORWARDED, ON APPLICATION TO 


CLARK AND CO. ENGINEERS, 
PATENT SHUTTER WORKS, 15, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON, 

















REroums SAFETY WOOD and IRON 
pani ay ea yuan. 96, 
ae eae per weg 135, ¢ ener — fully 
ax dorabity, "and ton simplicity, eters a ‘numeryus janze 
lishments*’ where some are fixed im cupwa haps 
losed in a 


paket 3 and which are an omy: 5 
momen! he greatest possible ease, ou! e use 
ery: I Patentee manufactures Brass Sash Bars, Stall 








VHARLES WM. WATERLOW, 








NOOR ae te mary A 
Doone = a large variety of Sashes 
and ga 





poe ag 
Glazed sole teal y packed. for 
thecountry. Steam-struck mouldings 
N. ’ his establishment is worth 
the notice of all engaged in building. 





























CURSITOR-STREET, 
ale eey Uae, 
ANDS and EMERY, 
Bask Shop Front, and Door , 
Manufacturers, beg to inform 
their Customers and the — 
Publicthat they have removed 
to more extensive Premises, 
as above, where they have 
pate facilities for busi 


ng Machinery, 
and are enabled to furnish 
— 


N°: 18, 

















every description of Joiners’ 








Work in well-seasoned Mate- 
rials, and superior workman- 
era at the lowest scale of 
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yee and Polished Goods 

in Wainscot:and Mahogany 

securely Josine for the country and for e eterbon; 
Be losing ® postage stamp, a full of Prices will be 




















And to behad retail of ee 





CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
(Roaaon’s PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, has. been aaa used and 


hg cepers efficient, and particularly applicable for warm climates, 


1st. It is a non-conductor.—2nd. It is portable, 
of half the timber usually required. —ath. Tt Tt can be 
about 42 Iba. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage 


packed in bpm vee tn 


"aplid by any wa prasied perma. rom fs Gihtnte, weching oar 


hang Iv ects poring 


INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, under carpets and floor cloths,, Price ONE yA wii 
CROGGON and CO.’s PATENT PELTED GER ATHENS. Soe Coming Potten, 
5 Poni Rodi 
Boilers, a Sy revenge remeiion, barter oir g 15 per 
~ Samples, testimonials, and full instructions. on application to CROGGON and CO. 3, DOWGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


DRY HAIR FEL, for Covering Steam 





Pee 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.— 
eae, » Fosbonin. Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors 
ons. Soe ion of of Pavement aid d ones 


_ above la B low guaranteed.— to JOH 
PILKEY a pret, oe and the SEAUS  BITOMEN PAVEMENT 
OFFICE, . OuUMENT CHA 3 ieay 1 aceon aoe te 

qILL.—N.B. pemey Sesens sat neers and Con- 
tractors cmauliel with th - Ag for ne coan e bridges and 





SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT, 
Trinidad alte Works, Rotherhithe; established 1834. 
Every descri oto af Floorie aa with the above durable material 
n the pm Arches, 40s. * 
Importer of Trinidad Asphalte. 


rT: 
5 





fee 





THE WASHINGTON CERN IOAL COMPANY, 
papas os se marie oe 


ATTINSON’S y OXICHLORIDE of LEAD. 








The Washington Chem a > having, during the last 
me established “fo pre pron oner a ah ne eo “ne of 
on a large scale, a1 le povely 3 iy 
snd to execute orders without , now proceed fae tatens his ae 
and valuable ration of before their ‘riends and the 
ee scores iaain iis condemned 
it pages nen thes ttzetest te i¢ must make ite 
and finally take its place as one of ego important manufac- 
tures of this coun’ 





Pattinson’s Oxi ide of Lead is a chemical combination of 

t. of Chioride of and one oye eqn ivalent of Oxide of 

; it being well known that common White Lead is a chemical 

com! bination of rf one ye to ny of Oxide of Lead, and one serra 

(or thereabouts’ constituting what is cailed in 
es Carbonate of Lead. Now there is no reason to 

conclude that of Lead isthe only compound of Tead 

Wenaie 1s pales. Bn and still less that it should be the best com- 

Ine dlovered In point of fact it is not so, for 
oe i most, if not in all respects, 

errs oaeare brilliantly SS ee 

poe cqzea it has been tried against the best White Lead that could be 


of upwards of two years, it has been 

Serres slour ocasiderably better than the lead 
Bat te tthe ch Bieta ite ee the most i advantage i 
ne ay = i ae very y decided superiority of He of Boay 

is understood cme Tike attent attention of the cansively. 
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AN TILES, 52s. ; Plain, 35s. per 1,000; 
perior White send Red Pecin Bricks.— Best Stourbridge, 

Welsh, a hema oe Fire Bri amps, Tiles, Clay, Windsor 
Loam. rand Nonsuch Oven 


other Win 
Tiles and Bricks, Dutch and lish Clinkers, Patent Malt-kiln, and 
—— ie ly les, 12 in. and 9in. Pavi: a 
and colour, at WARD’S ol 
diaras ras Whar Ba —_ ~ tad Southwark, London. Thames Sand, Con- 


RIZE MEDAL AWARDED to PEAKE’S 


TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &c, 
se yes em TRADE hire oe Se ee gy ore aes ogame mg 


useful for referen 
MATERIAL a, when — wrought, is a superior to 
oer yay ng drains or conduits, for ridges, hi eys, and every 


dab nate or Sane, a for py ad erecti 
Pe ae ong y other pu urposes supplied 
enuine OMAS PRARE fp ( roprietor. of Peake’s “ Terro- 


Gotallic”) No 4 WHARF- CITY HOAD BASIN. LONDON, and 
at the TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. The 
lists contain both nS by number, and approximate cost by mea- 
sure. It is solici ae letters be prepaid, and state if wheter ne 


shise. ar- Tendo Spaiaeee mr 
a scia F EXHIBITION, Clase'S7, No. 123 (having been at fire 











RICKS and TILES.—Builders can be 


lied in carts to the works, direct from the kilns, at the 





R i CK 5 —KILN-BURNT. —REDUCED 
etude and akan MRO: WHARF, 


ones and BREEZE for SALE.—A large 
LA, quantity of Ashes and Broena of the beet quality for male.— 


BRICKS to be pad had of ¢ C. PLATEE, 15, Upton- 


Ham, E:sex. 
GCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- ASSUR- 
Incorgoraed by Special Act of Parisiment 0 Vit. 8. 
Edinburgh woweas => 


« ose 126). 
secure the advantage of this year’s entry, 

















must be 

ihr Sembee 

Tables of rates sud forsas of fb sani, 

orn), Landon en ' 
Medical Referees paid by § 





O AN 8.—Persons desirous of 


pera er cae 50. to 2507. Ae Bay Fw ah Sol 


Geers Wurst Gee ea 
c —-eroapectaaes, [0s 


‘ a . 
histned to eS he miata Life Otic, 17, New 
Note — Four tg Bg Ty oe hentia tee 
London, and Gil temnelishely coutiatnee opens operations. 


ONEY on LOAN, at 3/. Cent. per 
Annum—ARNEWAY’S CHARITY Y.—NOTI a 








H 
at the | HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are 








was at a very ear! lod drawn to this ce, and sin following iow prices : — Paving bricks for oven buildi 346. ; oF is to be the borrower, sureties. 

that time the sthinaton, Chemie Sompany have had = ditto for ms miata tiles, 268; pantiles. S28. Any di-tamce Printed Forms of Application, and ail neoomary may 

dant ority in oorta: extr orse between : 
Teyond’ all doubt They Lave themselves performed s | bricks are used by neatly all oven builders within twenty miles | Phoes clock athe day. et the ollie of tne Clerk. aud Solicitor tos 
experimen d have also caused a number ofexperi- | An excellent assortment of drain- pesens chimney- tA ve No. 14, Park. 

pent porrmet. tthe in Oto ama Gh lw akeemyeme. aii BOWAND © RREWENGO ‘rrustecs, 

accu’ e 

bast White Lead. and they now state the proportions to be as to HOFR— The Trostess. mesh on he comne Wednesday tn 

4s 100 Ibe. of the best White Lead. the caving of cost betha tm the RICKS.—Malm Cutters, Yellow and Pale | month, to consider such the first day of the monthen Ti 

same proportion ; besides this, the coating is thicker and more pro- Seconds, » Reviors aeak Fackines, of sound quality, be unex: 

tective, both in and out of doors, — 1 me Typ to a a an, oe a ping gh a > PF 9nH only a 

wlzveng tee Orihlta pierce ta fe : Tee a eae io BUILDIN Parti 

In ‘using the Oxichloride, no difference in the m sores | SORES SS A Rowes Side Lite a tinda is code'se taapess ae teoek. ONEY LAND.—Parties 
whieh it is mixed is Oil and ey ge | employed BUILDING LAND aud ADVANCES of 
: amnically called Pancrs for work 








barnt, 
suitable. psy a wey hag Ben proportion of t: 








and to judge for 
Males Piace, half-washed Stocks, and Pion 3 Bricks. also on sale. 
These bricks are sound, free from 


Ap Ny HENRY DODD and CO. ph the Covetine Rega Boston 
= range-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, Hoxton. 
B. Light coloured pit o pit mand 0 of hen ag quality constantly on 
wile Stunt pecan Game is sand, from its not 
ee Sls euler eadioantitenl ts to be preferable to river sand. 


BBBICKS 10 BE DISPOSED OF.—Stocks, 
jg Thames" Aadrense3 W. V.D- asthe Omooot™ Whe bulders | & 


Seni TILES WHITE BUILDING BRICKS 


and TILES for RALR—-fo Soin Oe 
Bricks, Floor others, a large of superigr White Build 
looring Brlks, and Panties are w offered to the 
most reasonable, terms for cash. ~~ 
either ys rail or water.—For further 
ED. L. H, Stamp-office, Chatteris. 











he stock being suitable for’ 





sTHas ata Mame Min Re at 

MORTGAGE. .—About 2,000/. to be LENT 
approved or 

Pali particulars pee mT ey ry 


AMP WALLS —NEW PA PATENT PAINT, 
aa TAB OUSEINa a BN 


Giga a 
_~ he A 











PAREN? LIQUID MENT for the foate of howe, for 


beauty pre-eminent, of fine cut and, 
one-eighth the cost oi casts of 1,2, 
na pre Ae ee 


BLACK MINERAL PAINT, '» very permanent, half the usual 


"| price ; only 2s. 


G. BELL and CO. pahicced em timech conn 
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FOR 1853. 
K rice moor PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 


BOOK: or Titi aaee beg are 
of the New Act for Ast for rerulating the 





eon Bot pooesgt Pepemnesten- gow SEMEKIB 
Of whom may “Ealttons, Tinaes. tn Gearie, © of the following 


1. PETER NICHOLSON’S WR RACTICAL | mer 
Sr TeEboa FEN, 7 URERT, ond CABLES stariged 


Hoe. as of avy UE b- ‘i and Mechanical 
308. ; containi: 
eS eg ee j ning up- 


PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL | for 
MAGONRY BRICKLAYING, snd revised 


and PLASTERING ( 
for slong Cringe abe of rar 
Sih eae tome Tablets, Tome, Grave 
eto ; ane a degeription of Figs the various 
1 3 of Ninety Steel oodeuta. 
3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theo- 
Practical opt Reontion on Bish Rule for Dru of ABORT: 
containi boa “4 


ae es ers 
cee 





of Goth 
"Sade bere at 34.3 or ims -y 
4. TROTURR, soa for oy Pee te aud a VILLA 
oh end De i ete ang Brocton of Cotages sid 
Fie beater nudes weenie ach 
5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 





of Plans, ive qviews and 
id ptr for pu on 
moons. Archivect Beautifelly pote Bt 8, 
@s. or 32s. boards. 


6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ot GUIDE; qouteining © ® series of 
Apartments 


Paris, at 3s. ; or 
7. THE HOUSE FAINTER, or DECORA- 
79 Fhe ION ; containing plete Treatise on the 


Grai aod “Ma, inel th 
be — ining, aria Dp wading Se e 
&c. By W. aa 


soe eee dt as 


THE ENGINEERS’ and. MECHANICS’ 


ee ne a new rand mien . compreh 


eet ier and British pmpire, empl jus- 





in 
y vi off, Wood Engra' By Lixs 9 Seseee, be either received i 
Daca oey ae Science has phe bs, 
the importa since the first purlication, 
fn of the inventions and healer: ‘Fixed Bam 


made have need the te by. experiment, 8 th meet 3 i 








e after 
in cases of fraud. 


—_——— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To secure ged the bend CAST SRS ee | dice 
Qcortisa EQUITABLE LIFE | Soviety 


by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. o. 35. 


EDINBURGH ........ 26, St. Andrew-square. 
LON DON......200000+- 
The Sums Assured ex sovcoscce 000 
Revenue exceeds........+22. 140,000 
And the Accumulated F oceebesens +. 690,000 


me... £, 97 wig ten oe ag Ay to Totieten, For example, a 
cant of the oreogy oh ae present year, would receive 1,51 


as SP pa ea Directors 

“POLICIES HEN on TD I _ » dae sn on > be de 
Trance, (fy ground a entitled to travel or reside 

pattie fate Sa ie t payment of extra pecutem 

place on 1st March, 1833, 


ial Allocation takes 
Bonus will be declared. 
ROBERT Laby nd Potag Manager. 
Medical Referees paid by th: 


Forms ot Popol, nd all other Informa may be had (free) 
on application at Fen 12h as Bishopapsteairecy 
(corner of Cornhill), re ale WILLIAM Agent. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
ar Sy napa coon” 
NTAGES OFFER 
EXTENSION oF arts OF RESIDENCE.—The assured 
may aite tn most the world, without extra charge, and in 
all parts by ofa whe) extra premium. 
MUTUAL arates WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
pe 9 one now provided , sanow tae ing on Mesmoud | F 
the benefits obtain sble from Mutual Oc, with at the sume time 
com; freedom from means of an ample 
Pp thus Gombtalag tn tise cause clkes all the ad- 


The Assurance Fund already = amounts to 850,0002. and 
the income exceeds 136,000. per ann 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies yay Fad =a of —. one bald 
of the Annual Premiums for the first fi 
cred - either continue as a debt o on "the the Policy, or may de 


LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
1 ene Sve pas “nnd upwards, 0 the extent extent of nine-tenths of 
Jee ee te te Bongese have been decl 


whan an additi 





ared; at the last in 


yyy tented sg yt PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
the number and amount of the Premiums 
vision, so that ium be 


therefore those 
be See to one 
year’s additional share of Profits 
APPLICATION OF pou SES.—The me eds and fature Bonuses 


may in cash, or the. option of the 
any other way. 
NON-PARTICIPATING, — Assurances may be effected for a 
considerably reduced and the Premiums 
for Term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims ao thirty 
d roof of death, and all Policies are J: except 


na NVALD 1 LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 


prorat are granted on the livés of in any station, 
TO ARCHITROTS er and of every age, and for any sum on one life, from 501. to 10,0004 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS.—| ire revmont be omitted teotn’any shuas: the Policy San be revived 
Oeetite Sa a author of Y The Bictarntue A Td apc oe oan Sasha shi co stn dendeaeetl 
ts eets 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, “ London as it is,” | inspection of the ‘Assured. or of persons desirous io to assure. 7 


tein i. a the long experience he Perpectre 


fa be attended ts, Drawings and of the points essentially necessary 
lithographed in a superior 
8, 18, Al atrevh, Ragents-park. 


URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, 


At MONTAGNE ZINC MINING oo PANY 
dasa! is /aitnees snd boy bd 


ae 











a thecetre escape of «very wk 


ee none of a 


houses, are subject. 
perianal the Oxide i 
reer "tjound at whi “import nj caine | 
e 








80, ae itin of id The, SU Ibe. $8 tbe 
£. rates; and Messrs K. ANDERSON and CO. 
Gree employ & painter, who will undertake an 
ca stad in in or the sige 
\ on . 
most eminent wuical wean have given it their ~<-f 


is tioned, that. if te Zi Pai: 
Ky) cored vor very inferior paint, and peels and ~ 





She tee nary MS ELE ND | 
HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC 


MINING cay fra to inform the public o 
have appoi oe Messrs. T. and 8. Se es ot peeet Same. 
oem, 96 mtora whe wat who will 


be ready to to ex greouie ang 
aan PATENT WHITE ZINC 











PAINT. =e fee PRBMAREE T WHITE of the Arvainte, 
pe AS ee ng od ctr eer. White Lead ‘Heatthanl | rams 
to the othe painter hie tg a painted rooms, it A 
permanent fo frou campools, 6 or the 
veri oe nee ries meet y= Se. rice of the 

ce Lend, re fed weight of nt, wi! 
ga oil and covers as wae su’ as 
three hundred weight of W. twelve 
It is, 

as on 
The evi wees | en at 

saving paint 

turpentine it is equ’ 





from seven 
th and during the even 


‘A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus oe a 
can be obtained of of the ev Teheran 
erwarded free by by oddteming a line 
GEORGE H. PIN een: Resident Secretary. 


99, Great Russell-street, Bleomsbury, London. 
OUTH WALES RAILWAY.—Notice is 


hereby given. that the — Bay aida I ORDINARY 

MEETING ofth a prepriaters in ny will he hel x 

suant to the Act o! Lato att the B ADDINGTON a fox 
ar the Great-W. at ONE val FRIDAY. | Hoey 
FEBRUARY, instant, at ON wolock precisely, f ihe election 
of Four Directors and On r, in th ed of the same 
pe ent — retire by vou and eee Scepeem purposes 

0. R. M. M. TALBOT, Chairman. 
The transfer books will be closed on and se 12th instant, 
and will not be re-opened —_ P eopecthag a Half-Yearly 
Ordinary Meeting on nthe 35 25th insta 
South Wales Railway Off FRED G.s oe 
a way Office, 10, 

London, Feb. 1, 1853. 


TERRA COTTA. —Vases, F » Capitals, 
Goats of Arms, Friezos, 


Consoles, » Flow: 
; Ine a De Leen mares Wet india’ M. ex, Chimney Shaft Mill Wall, 
street, Edgware-road, Pad 























a Docks), and sold at No, 1, 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
orc ae eet-street, London. Ear a 
e 149, Fi 
These Pencils are pon ge ‘ < 


shades. 
H HHA for drawing on wood. BE [eh and shading. 


ag (bop ae B back tor chai 
(0) nee 
H for sketching, B seditto ther 
HBhardand for draw- BBB ditto ditto, 
a BBBB ditto —_ ditto. 


M jum. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


OLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK— | « 


Rieti mig: ONE. SHILLING.—The extraordinary pan 
T is now exhibited, and ecning. 








Th i siatieree, tide PRL LAT Swiss Uottene, he The Pan 

A, c, 
Spas by artificial ere i Jee the wh hale ait advantage 

in steam, can -be at all cosline.—- 


Open ae from wthe mh wy ais Cy "and in the eveni 
till most admired music from two till — 





sing H.R, H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


Rover POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


—ENTIRE CHANGE < of MUSIC.—An Optical and Musical 
idsummer ime Dream inte 





us degrees of hardness and | © 





| Peony anerNa o SOCTETY.— = the next 


ORDINARY MEETING of this Societv will 
RTS, on the first STHUNSDAY in bathe 
BIGHT » a to be 


iary, ROGER FENTON, bert terrac 


Seat for LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 


Mr. ALFRED CLINT receives a intended ed for the 








for instruction in painting, in 
cvs eg he are 0) four days in the week, and 
contain a careful selection of materials, to advance the 
seedenks eceres. The study of the hi ne 
pbs cava Paleo and the painting from nature, under Mr, 
, | Becta term ‘it east Le ved in house. “hooenann =a 
Ution, wre seeiech Pectinat place. 





f Nee FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 


ra te for the LOAN of WORKS tA 
B respeotfa invite the Patrons of Art to 
viEW tha 8 8 VBSORT ION GALLERY for the LOAN of 
the Collaction  Landsoepe, F “Aalmal, Flowers, Frat, 12 
e > *. 
tecture. Ornamental cae Decorative Desieus. and Original Works 
Paintera~ B. The terms, which 


of the i Principal bat cape 
have meet all classes, wali be forwarded, post. 
paid, to all parts Sf the Sheeca, nan and 35, Rathbone-place. 











ECORATIVE PAINTING— 

Mr. Bat Sg sare, pom tee pool, sate of 
baler Painting wh may be seen in the 

pe bog me ee esky h gels hI 

P and is now enabled to maSertenewen She 

sete Gata ee as nom Pactra 

Set Classical, or Modern —Apply to 

HURCH DECORATIONS.—<Altar and 


5 reduced pre Cloths, General Church Furniture, Robes, &. at 


Ap Tinstueted “Briced be had b 
m. Catalogue may y application of 


HARBIBON, | Chureh Decorator snd Re Robe Maker, 62, Chancery: 


for Church Cushi: 


UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS 
SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &. 
lithographed, or printed. 


00) 
LANS, ton phkad bos 8, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &. 


te RS’ and CONTRACTORS’ LODOT NE - BOOKS ; 
DRAWING PAPERS; ditto, mo continuous, 
TRACING PAPER and OLOTH ; — in lengths. 

GENERAL STATIONERY. the use of pe 
Jeon few pl SURVEYORS, md ENGINEERS, at the lo 


wATEnLOW and SONS, 65 to radon 3 and 
Contracts for the supply of large establishment‘ 


ILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY and SON, 
a Arata Se Seen arate Sa 


" Berspestive up from Geometrical Drawings, either in Out: 
17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 














oh 


iN 





NOISELESS RINGS. 


] uur PERCHA CURTAIN & CORNICE 


RINGS. I age Rings 
pole, ticular! ry for nervous and 


the Pg tt prey oped rpg 
@ noise wher dra 


if tmon Bade liher with or ition oom, inch ditto, 3} inch ditto. 
TUBING, LINING FOR TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS, &. manufactured by the 
GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY 
(Patentees), 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. 


7 DOW, BLINDS —ITLOR.& PACE 

an’ He 

tne tollowis the following 1 a PRICES eee INDoW Ghetpaie, on enah they 
being made in the be: maaner :—Ve etian clan blind, 

on apt ring per aquare fk 8d. 5 oe wite | blin hE cae 
zinc bli wo teide blinds 


in ditto, a 8i.3 
striped tloth in ones, 1s. oa. blinds in oot ee 
with Misused dassenle' te ations a d the 

Srtecdad on application, post free. 

ADDERS, BARROWS, &c. for SALE or 

HIRE.—G. ELL invites the atiention A! c boildess, ren 

tors, and the trade to the qlesee sive 
vator’s, brickmaker’ painters tor machines, 
trestles, steps, &c. he has always on et a very low scale ot 
harges 
ELLS registered window-cleani: d 35s. each, 


being the most safe and portabl Pay tthe ki nd in se 
ELLs adjustable scaffold and lpaders, for ote in chandelio 


a. ser oeiaian see printed lists. > which can 
on. 
- Manufactory, 3, TOTTENH AM-COURT, NEW-HOAD, 
opposite Hampstead-road. 


Ma nouinns: for SAWING, PLANING, 
VE. pnd MOULDING WooD. _—WORSSAM & CO. of Hortalan 


Ling’e-road, direct attention to the e simplicity and 
economy of faeit r pees and improvements in the man’ 
ofthe pection of their stock om hand is requ 
HE BEST MATTING and MATS, , of 
Rh of Class 28, Great E iubleion, awarded the Prize Medal 
x e 
AR, Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, — 


y IGWTERAGE. —To Saw-Mill Propia 


Timber, slate, and Stone Pecehsnte, «9 
terage.—I'h. ha’ are & 
to eg ag LIGHTERAGE at scant 
34, Comm: 


tition. CHARLES STRUTTON, 
TO BUILDERS. xo0Hs pan mo 























ESSRS. and SON, o 88 and 89, 

mnt of CLOTHS and BATZES " sre width, quality. 

and shade of colour, suitable for so 
Patterns will be sent upon application. 


accmepemeeee oe 


ost 
become mem! 





